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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tn answer to divers complaints respecting the correctness of our printing, 
we reply by attributing such mistakes to the carelessness or affectation of 
the writers. We have no objection to print an errata at theend of each vo- 
lume, if they are indicated to us in time. 

The author of the Ode to Time, in this number, will be welcome at any 
tume. We abandoned his manuscript in utter despair, after several efforts 
to decypher it, and ifa coincidence of circumstances had not deprived Mr. 
Oldschool of any other manner of passing a rainy day, this, and a few other 
writers, might never have had an opportunity of exhaling their sweetness 
on the loitering air. 

Our friend Q. E. D. shall demonstrate his ingenious theorem in the next 
number. 

We hope we shall not be suspected of fastidiousness when we request a 
poetical correspondent to peruse, once more, lines 18, 21, 22, 23, 30, 48, 
49, 50, 70, 83, and 91 of his communication. Justice to an agreeable cor- 
respondent requires that we should enable him to appear before the public 
in the most faultless attire. If he would throw aside his mask, we could be 
more explicit; but perhaps this may be unnecessary. 

‘‘ A Friend”’ is one of those “ biack friends” called ‘‘ shoulder clap- 
pers.”” We do not covet his acquaintance, and we reject his advice. 

P. Q. is “ too disputable for our company.” 

In our last number we wish the following corrections to be made: page 
255, line 2, for successor, read assessor—page 323, line 22, read, They are 
powerful monarchs—and in the conclusion of the same sentence, for pow- 
er of monarchs, read profligacy of courts. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF M. NECKER. 


BY THE BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 


Ir is natural that curiosity should be generally excited respect- 
ing the life and character of a man whose political career must 
occupy a distinguished place in the future annals of Europe. The 
knowledge of the human mind is eminentlv facilitated by examin- 
ing the sentiments and actions of those who have taken a part in 
extraordinary events, and whom the gifts of nature, or the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune have marked out for combat with fate and with 
mankind: but this vague curiosity acquires new importance, and 
is even associated with the higher interests of morality, when the 
object to which it refers is a man endowed with every quality that 
can stimulate to the gratification of an immeasurable ambition; 
yet whose ambition was invariably held subordinate to the dictates 
of the most scrupulous conscience—a man whose genius was 
bounded but by the circle of his duties and affections, and whose 
faculties overstept every barrier but that of virtue:—a man who, 
after a transient glimpse of the most splendid prosperity, was 
plunged into misfortunes which obscured the lustre of his glory; 
and who, when presented to posterity, will be appreciated only by 
those beings whose souls possess some sparks of a congenial na- 
ture. 
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It willbe my_task, at some future period, if my mind should 
ever recover from that fatal stroke which has cruelly blasted its 
hopes of happiness, to present to the world a portrait of my father 
in public life, as a statesman and an author: but as such a work 
must inevitably touch on that great epoch in the history of Europe, 
the French revolution, I shall postpone to a more distant period 
the performance of a duty which might rouse the malignant pas- 
sions now slumbering in the grave. Yet, let me be permitted to 
avow to the enemies of that man, who not only disclaimed revenge, 
but whose pure and ever-youthful soul was not even susceptible 
of deep resentment, that this forbearance has no other aim than 
to avert from them the guilt of offering violation to the grave. 
Yes, let them retaliate on me alone for whatever may provoke their 
malice. I am vulnerable: I still survive. Let their dagger be di- 
rected against the last relic of that family, once so cherished and 
so envied: but let them respect a name which all upright men 
must venerate. Let them spare a memory which shall cast over 
the departed century a track of ethereal light—a light emanating 
from earth, but sublimely ascending to heaven! 

Had it been the fate of M. Necker to spend his life at Geneva, 
in the obscurity of a private station; had he for ever remained a 
stranger to the seductions of a French court, and to all those con- 
flicts of interest, inseparable from power and ambition, I am per- 
suaded that merely asa citizen and a man, it would have been im- 
possible to contemplate his character without mingled emotions 
of reverence and admiration; but what sentiments must not this 
character inspire, when examined in all its purity—its elevations, 
its delicacy, and benignity, unsullied by temptation—impregnable 
to reproach—during that perilous career which was calculated 
to create a thousand impetuous or vindictive passions; to call into 
action a thousand harsh or revolting sentiments. 

It was at the age of fifteen that my father arrived at Paris, alone 
and unprotected, with a slender property; for the improvement of 
which his family had procured him a commercial situation. From 
that period he not only became his own guide, but laid the foun- 
dation of that fortune, from which his relations have since derived 
their prosperity. To him alone may we refer whatever we have 
enjoyed—whatever we possess. To my father I owed all the bril- 
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liant advantages of prosperity, of affluence, and distinction, which 
were showered on my early youth. Even at this moment, when I 
am deprived of all that once promised happiness, it is by invoking 
his spirit, by recalling his thoughts, his words, his sentiments, 
that I am enabled to discharge the duties which still bind me to 
existence. 

During the twenty years which elapsed from the period of my 
father’s arrival in Paris, to his marriage, he devoted himself to the 
duties of his situation, and religiously abstained from the pleasures 
and even the amusements commonly pursued with‘ardour in a 
luxurious capital. It has sometimes happened, in the course of 
those familiar conversations which passed between us when he 
lived in retirement, that he retraced this period of his existence, 
with the description of which I was deeply affected: that period, 
when my imagination represented him as so young, so solitary, so 
engaging, and when, had we been born cotemporaries, we might, 
perhaps, have been united by those indissoluble ties, which are yet 
stronger than those of nature. at Te 

It may easily be supposed, that the pursuits of commerce had 
developed in M. Necker those capacities for business, so essen- 
tially necessary in the political department, which he was hereaf- 
ter destined to fill. It is otherwise with literary composition, in 
which he eminently excelled, but to which all the habits of his 
life, during five and twenty years, must have been equally inimi- 
cal and revolting. In reality, is it not without precedent—without 
parallel, that the first calculator of the age, the man whose authority 
is classical in finance, should, at the same time, have been one of 
the most elegant prose-writers in the French language, eminently 
distinguished by the splendour of his diction, and the magnifi- 
cence of his imagination? It is in the re-union of opposite quali- 
ties that we recognize the character of a master-mind. The fee- 
bler faculties, which are formed at the expense, or supplied by 
the privation, of others, are wanting in true dignity and moral 
greatness. It is for the feeble tree to concentrate all its vigour in 
one branch, whilst the oak of the forest throws out luxuriant 
shoots in every direction, and extends to a distance its majestic 
shade. 
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It is notorious to every distinguished merchant in Europe, that 
M. Necker possessed peculiar aptitudes for business, and was emi- 
nently successful in financial calculations; but it should be remark- 
ed, that in every question susceptible of doubt, he never failed to 
decide against his own interest. He has often told me, that he 
might have doubled his fortune, had he not retired early from bu- 
siness; and he observed, that he had never felt a strong desire for 
wealth or power: he added, “ Had either of them been the object 
of my ruling passion, I should have had ample opportunities for its 
gratification.”” 

Too elevated in his conceptions, too ardent in his feelings to at- 
tach himself to mercenary pursuits, my faher was impassioned 
but for glory; and in glory there is something of futurity which 
seems to produce a kind of harmonious accord, an ethereal medium 
of communication between the thoughts of heaven and the thoughts 
of earth. 

It was during the sittings of the East India Company that the 
superiority of M. de Necker first arrested attention. It was ob- 
served, that in announcing his opinions he often permitted himself 
to speak from the impulse of the moment, and that he uniformly 
became animated and impressive, whenever he was deeply inte- 
rested in the subject. To the close of his life, however, I have 
witnessed his struggles with native diffidence, which often gave an 
expression of embarrassment to his noble countenance, when he 
had attracted notice by the recital of some impressive facts, some 
characteristic anecdotes to which his graceful style or playful irony 
lent their sole attraction. 

He did not exhaust all his resources; he was not perfectly mas- 
ter of his genius, till he was roused by difficulties to exertion. His 
power often lay dormant till it was imperiously called forth. His 
mind kept pace with events. He opposed firmness to violence. 
He drew courage from danger; at once displaying the most noble 
pride and the most ingenuous modesty. No one knew better how 
to assume the dignity which overawes injustice. Yet he was con- 
stantly accustomed to compare his abstract ideas of perfection with 
his individual efforts or actual attainments; and I have passed my 
life in pleading his own cause against that self-distrust or self-re- 
proach, to which he was habitually subject,and to which he seem- 
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ed most liable when, by some extraordinary exertion of talent, or 
some sublime example of virtue, he should have had the best title 
to approbation and applause. Such had been the characteristic fea- 
tures of his early youth. Let me be pardoned if, whilst I retrace 
that portion of my father’s life, which preceded my birth, or inti- 
mate acquaintance with his habits and feelings, I venture to advert 
to those later years, in which we were intimately associated, and 
indissolubly united. There was a perfect analogy in the various 
periods of M. Necker’s existence:—his youth harmonized with 
his age; his prosperity answered to his adversity; it was one ray 
of virtue that illumined his whole life; the same reverence for the 
Supreme Being—the sameattachment to duty—to religion—to be- 
nevolence—prevailed in every season. None of his early cotempo- 
raries could have known better than myself what he must have 
been at thirty, since at sixty he was no other than the same. In his 
youth he anticipated the results of experience by a premature de- 
velopment of the faculty of reflection. To the purity of his moral 
conduct, he owed the privilege of having preserved, in old age, 
the imagination and sensibility of youth. 

Twenty years after his arrival at Paris, he married a woman of 
exemplary character and distinguished mental attainments. Her 
ancestors were in every sense of the word respectable; but the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz had deprived them of their patri- 
mony, and my father had again to change poverty to affluence, and 
a second time restore the fortunes of a fallen family. From the 
first moment of their union to the last, my mother was the su- 
preme object of my father’s existence. Unlike other public men, 
his attention was not confined to a few measured forms at stated 
seasons, such as might have been deemed sufficient for the subor- 
dinate destiny of woman. His affection was demonstrated by all 
those tender assiduities, those delicate sentiments, those constant 
emanations of kindness and tenderness, which can only flow from 
a devoted heart. Warm and impassioned in all her feelings, my 
mother would have been miserable in what is commonly called a 
fortunate marriage. It was not enough that her husband should be 
simply a good or liberal man. It was necessary to her happiness, 
that she should discover in her first friend, that sublime sensibility 

hich belongs but to superior intellect, but which the possession 
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of superior intellect, by producing tastes and habits unsuitéd te 
domestic life, too frequently destroys. It was necessary to her 
heart to have selected one only object of affection, and to con- 
centrate in one point ail its faculties of tenderness. Happy to have 
found that being whom she sought, she was still more happy in 
being permitted to dedicate to him her whole life;—pre-eminently 
happy, she was spared the agonies of surviving that felicity of 
which he had so largely tasted. Peace to her ashes! she was more 
worthy than her daughter, and deservedly more favoured. 

Soon after my father’s marriage, he was appointed minister to 
the republic of Geneva at Paris. In accepting the employment, 
he declined the emolument attached to it—a principle of disinte- 
restedness from which, in the course of his political life, he never 
permitted himself to deviate. He did not, however, escape the im- 
putation of pride, for having been the first minister in France, or 
perhaps any other country, who not only relinquished the perqui- 
sites of office, but even sunk a part of his own fortune to provide 
for the expenditure* which it necessarily exacted. In embracing 
this resolution, my father was not actuated by pride, but by a bet- 
ter sentiment. To repair the disorder in the finances he had aho- 
lished many sinecures, and delicacy concurred with prudence in 
determining him to put it out of the power of any ex-placeman to 
draw invidious comparisons between the stipend which he had for- 
feited, with the immense revenue which the minister was sup- 
posed to possess. My father felt more courage in reforming abuses 
when the purity of his principles had been attested by a patriotic 
sacrifice. Such were the simple but correct motives for a conduct 
which might appear otherwise mysterious. | 

It was one of my father’s peculiar characteristics, that nothing 
appeared to cost him an effort. Whatever sacrifice he made was 
impelled by a sentiment so sacred and sincere, that its merit was 
forgotten by himself, and rarely appreciated by the world; and as, 
in these instances, he betrayed no struggles, and expressed no re- 
grets, it was commonly supposed that my father ‘Could not act 


* M. Necker, though assuredly the best of fathers, purchased an annuity 
of a hundred thousand livres, which, with his ordinary revenues, was not 
more than sufficient to supply this expenditure. ~ 
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otherwase, and that his goodness was rather involuntary than me- 
ritorious. 

At first the king was astonished when M. Necker declined the 
perquisites annexed to the office of minister; but in a short time 
the king became so familiar with this self-denying peculiarity, that 
when M. Necker was declared minister a second and a third time, 
the subject was never alluded to, and the thing passed as a matter 
of course. The same peculiarity, in different relations of life, was 
frequently exemplified in my father’s conduct. He presséd his ser- 
vices with such frank simplicity, that by many they have been 
wholly forgotten. There is a degree of delicacy in certain proce- 
dures, and even of refinement in certain expressions, which is not 
to be comprehended by an ordinary mind, and theré are people so 
obtuse as not to be capable of conceiving the existence of any vir- 
tue which has not been literally expressed. I may with truth af- 
firm, that a very inadequate idea of M. Necker’s conduct in pe- 
cuniary transactions is to be conceived by those who simply ob- 
serve, that he was a generousman. Another epithet must be in- 
vented to designate the characterof one who totally forgot the 
good he performed not only in appearance, but in reality; not by 
effort, but simply by that dereliction of self, of which great minds 
alone are capable, the inimitable feature of their natural and tran- 
scendent beauty. 

My mother, who was no less high-spirited than noble-minded, 
had brought my father no portion. Had her husband been only of 
the ordinary standard of goodness, she would never have permit- 
ted herself to use his fortune, but with extreme caution and cir- 


cumspection. Qn his accession to the ministry he transferred to’ 


her all his property, not wishing, as he himself observed, to have 
any other care or occupation than France, his adopted country. 
From that moment he succeeded in persuading my mother that 
he thought no longer of his fortune, and that he wished for no- 
thing so much as to be exonerated from its management: and it is 
a singular fact, that she finally came to consider it as a property of 
which she was the absolute mistress. 

It would generally be mentioned as no common proof of delica- 
cy to devolve on another the disposal of your fortune; but how ex- 
quisite was the delicacy of M. Necker, when, to satisfy his wife’s 
VOL. Vv. uu 
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scrupulosity, he even assumed the appearance of a defect from 
which he was in reality wholly exempted. She-often rallied him 
on his pretended incapacity for business: but from the moment of 
her death he entered with peculiar aptitude into those very details 
of domestic management for which he had previously affected an 


insuperable aversion. 

The remark I have made is illustrated by the following passage, 
which I transcribe from the pertrait of M. Necker, by his wife: — 
“ The qualities of M. Necker are absolute and independent: I 
should not venture to pronounce them perfect, but they are inte- 
gral and simple; and without alloy from any other sentiment: let 
me be permitted to explain myself. 

“¢ It is often said of such a man, that he is not capable of malice, 
although he constantly breods on the wrongs which he has received 
from his enemies, and at the same time, perhaps, persuades him- 
self that he forgives them. Of another it is said, that he is disinte- 
vested, though he attaches importance to the benefits he has con- 
ferred, and requixes that they should be properly acknowledged. 
If I venturedto define disinterestedness as exemplified by M. 
Necker, I should not expatiate on his noble conduct, the purity of 
his principles, or the delicacy of his sentiments: I should not en- 
large on the magnanimity so repeatedly displayed in his contempt 
of wealth: nor even mention the sacrifices to which he has been 
prompted by patriotism or benevolence. These virtues are so per- 
fectly appropriate to M. Necker, that I should blush to make 
them the subject of eulogium; for would it not be absurd to extol 
a vestal for the chastity of her deportment? 

“J should rather describe his disinterestedness by a whimsical 
trait of character, such as almost destroys its merit, or at least ren- 
ders it equivocal, by evincing how completely the idea of wealth, 
with all its concomitant associations, was effaced from his mind. 
The following anecdote, selected from a thousand others, will il- 
lustrate my meaning:—Mr. Necker quitted business at a moment 
when he might have trebled his fortune, simply because he was 
crown indifferent to a pursuit which no longer possessed” the at- 
ractions of novelty. His capital might have been doubled, but a 
sentiment too exquisite to merit the title of virtue, impelled him 
to divide it with his former associate. 
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“Tt was in vain that lurged him toremain ina situation for which 
he had conceived a distaste. He withdrew from the commercial 
house which he had established, and surrendered to it a sum of 
moncy to which he was legally entitled, without exacting interest; 
or even availing himself of the opportunity to employ his capital 
to advantage: in the sequel he transferred to me his whole proper- 
ty, hot retaining a single paper, nor even the smallest sam, in his 
own possession. From this period his fortune was left to my sole 
disposal. I have bought and sold, built, contracted, conducted eve- 
ry thing according to my own pleasure, without ever corsulting 
him on the subject—having learnt from experience that such ap- 
peals served only to produce impatience or disgust. On his pro- 
perty he never bestowed another thought, till the memorable mo- 
ment when he was impelled by the noblest motives to place it in 
the royal treasury. In his retirement, and during all the various 
revolutions and appointments in the financial department, nothing 
could induce him to resume this deposit, for which he merely ac- 
cepted an interest far inferior to what he would have received 
from the public funds. So sincerely had he renounced in my {9- 
vour the management of his affairs, that he even forgot he still 
possessed the rights of property, and at present is not without dif- 
fidence in asking for money, which he even appears to receive as 
¢ratuitous obligation. Our interior exhibits the amiable and whim- 
sical contrast of a great genius submitting to voluntary tutelage; 
of a statesman not inadequate to the government of a great empire, 
but whose carelessness for money is so notorious in his own fami- 
ly, that even his servants seem to consider him in a state-of subor- 
dination; and from the highest department to the lowest, every 
thing is arranged, planned, and executed without his interference. 
M. Necker, in short, so eminently formed for supremacy in great 
things, resembles the mythological deity who was destined to reign 
in heaven and serve on earth. I have frequently had occasion to 
remark, in reference to Mr. Necker, that the perfection of moral 
qualities is not calculated to impress the vulgar mind, which has 
with them no common sympathies;—there are men who cannot 
duly estimate any particular virtue, unless they discover in the pos- 
sessor some indications of an opposite vice. 
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“ The very name of virtue implies effort. Nor is it in the na- 
ture of self-love to value that of which it has not ascertained the 
price. No one has given M. Necker credit for pardoning his ene- 
mies: no one ever thanked him for the immense sacrifice of mo- 
ney which he has made both in public and private life to patriotism 
and to principle. His fortune was measured by his munificence, 
and it was more natural to ascribe to him enormous wealth, than 
exalted benevolence. Nevertheless, when M. Necker superin- 
tended the finances, he became economical and severe in the ma- 
nagement of money; and whilst he freely dispensed his own pro- 
perty, he held that of the royal treasury sacred, as a symbol of na- 
tional prosperity—an instrument of good to the people.” 

A person, hostile to my father, hag made a remark which hap- 
pily ulustrates his character.—“ M: Necker,” said he, “ devoted 
twenty years to fortune, twenty years to ambition and glory, and 
he dedicated his last years to study and retirement.” 

To have disposed in this manner af three parts ef his life, with- 
out permitting the pursuits of the one to influence the habits of 
the other, is, I belicve, the most remarkable proof ever given of 
complete self-command and elevation of character. 

It is obvious, that M. Necker, a citizen of Geneva, and a protes- 
tant, must have had many obstacles to surmount, before he could 
obtain the highest offiecs in the French monarchy. It was partlv by 
his unblemished fame, and partly by his peculiar power of concili- 
ating all whom he sought to please, that he arrived at a distinction 
almost unprecedented for a foreigner and a protestant—that of be- 
ing elected at first prime minister, and finally of being admitted 
to the royal council. : 

It was by his eulogy on Colbert, and his work on the commerce 
of grain, that M. Necker first attracted notice, or acquired consi- 
deration. In 1777, at the instigation of M. Maurepas, who, from 
his conversation alone, had been impressed with respect for his ta- 
lents, he was appointed to the superintendence of the royal trea- 
sury, the derangement in ‘the finances having induced this-devi- 
ation from the ordinary routine of preferment. 

It has been pretended, that M. Necker understood not men, be- 
cause it was constantly his aim to conduct them by the principles 
of justice and morality, and because since the French revolution 
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many people have been disposcd to consider such means as chime- 
rical and absurd; but I can safely affirm, that this scrupulosity ori- 
ginated, not in any exaggerated esteem for, mankind, but in habi- 
tual reverence fcr truth and rectitude. He was no stranger to the 
subtilties and refinements of Machiavelian policy, and possessed a 
thousand times more flexibility and address than was necessary to 
succeed in artifice and deception. It was impossible to discover 
more sagacity in fathoming the views, more promptitude in deve- 
loping the character of those with whom he came in contact. Seve- 
ral of his thoughts and miscellaneous fragments, not only exhibit 
a perfect knowledge of human nature, but even a propensity to 
satire in describing its various peculiarities. Amongst the persons 
of talent who have lived with my father, none will hesitate to con- 
firm my opinion, that though disarmed by the delicacy of his mo- 
ral feelings, he possessed the adroitness, the flexibility, the inst- 
nuation; which must have invested, with the most pernicious influ- 
ence, any man who was not too noble to use artifice, and too up- 
right to connive at corruption. 

He discovered character ata single glance: in a quarter of an 
hour he became as familiar with the mind as the countenance: his 
knowledge extended to the minutest details: he surprised the 
heart in.those unguarded—those undefinable movements, over 
which art has no power, and which nature renders intelligible only 
to the exploring eye of genius.* 


* In early youth my father composed several comedies, pregnant with 
that vis comica which is alone derived from the knowledge of human na- 
ture. At that period he was anxious to see them represented; but the avo- 
cations of business interfered with this design, which was finally laid aside. 
He bas often remarked to me, that had his plays been performed, the whole 
tenor of his life must have been changed. In France, the choice of prime 
minister could not have fallen on a man who should have been avowedly 
the author of such compositions, It was almost paradoxical, that the man 
with manners the most imposing, dignified in his style, and serious in his 
sentiments, should have possessed a gayety of fancy, so original, so versa- 
tile, so poignant, that it might have excited mirth, even in a mixed assem_ 
bly—which necessarily includes the lower orders of the people. 

Ihave been so struck with the incongruous, or rather supplemental fa- 
culty developed in these comedies, that I was once tempted to hazard their 
publication; but I distrusted my competence to the preliminary labours of 
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I have already observed, that M. Necker never failed to capti- 
vate those whom he sought to please. His influence over mankind 
would have been still greater, had he not sometimes conceived a 
distaste for the real but limited objects of active life. As simple 
representative of the republic of Geneva, he inspired such esteem 
in M. de Choiseul, then the first minister of France, that when the 
government of Geneva had occasion to send to Paris some distin- 
guished man to treat with him, M. de Choiseul wrote to M. Neck- 
er the following billet:—“ Pray inform your compatriots that their 
envoy extracrdinary shall not come within my doors—TI will treat 


but with one man, and that is yourself.”—-My father confessed to . 


me that his first success in public life afforded him more satisfac- 
tion than all his subsequent preferment. He was sure to become 
peculiarly interesting whenever he spoke of himself, and of those 
emotions of ambition and self-love which he had once experienced. 
Satiety was in him less the effect of a restless spirit of ambition 
than of that sensibility, that elevation of soul to which external cir- 
cumstances are wholly inadequate. 

After two interviews, Maurepas did not hesitate to recommend 
the nomination of M. Necker to the royal treasury. Shortly after, 
during a short indisposition of M. Maurepas, my father procured 
the nomination of M. de Castres to the marine department. The 
marshal, though generally esteemed, was scarcely known to the 
king, who but a quarter of an hour before would never have cho- 
sen him for that office. To the credit which my father rapidly ac- 
quired at court may be traced the jealousy excited against him. 
The queen, till influenced by the spirit of party, was singularly 
pleased with his conversation, and in general I have observed that, 
by ordinary men, he was liked when known, and by superior men, 
no sooner seen than doved. The attachment which he inspired in 


revision and correction, and was completely checked by the reflection, that 
in France the children of a great man must have followed him to the grave 
before the public shall be disposed to decide on his relics with candour and 
impartiality. It is long since men and things were submitted to the test of 
truth. The question is not what they have been, but what has been said of 
them. It is necessary to present a serious aspect te that nation, apparently 
so gay, but whose gayety is rather an offensive weapon than a sportive sal- 
Ty of the imagination. 
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different individuals might be considered as a test of their moral 
and intellectual excellence; and uniformly, he who possessed the 
best understanding was most ready to do justice to his merit. To 
illustrate this remark, I shall cite the following examples:—One 
of the first judges of human intellect, but who certainly cannot be 
suspected of any extraordinary reverence for human virtue, M. de 
Mirabeau, in 1789, had an interview with my father, the object of 
which was to procure his interest in having him appointed to the 
ministry. 

My father, without refusing homage to his talents, candidly stated 
that he could never be the colleague of M. de Mirabeau. “ My 
strength,” he observed, “ consists in my morality. You have too 
much understanding not to perceive, at some future day, the im- 
portance of this support. ‘Till that period shall arrive, though it 
may be proper that his majesty should choose you for his minister, 
it will be impossible that he should elect us both.” 

On returning home after this conversation, M. de Mirabeau 
committed to paper some observations respecting M. Necker, in 
which he declares how much he had been struck with his compre- 
hensive mind and extraordinary attainments. Under the influence 
of these feelings, he gave orders for the bust of M. Necker, which 
he intended to place in his future retreat. This identical bust it 
was my fortune to purchase of the sculptor to whom Mirabeau 
had given the order; and it was assuredly no small satisfaction to 
possess this secret testimony of his real sentiments, which ambi- 
tion so often tempted him to disavow in the public tribune. 

I have insisted the more strenuously on my father’s. peculiar ta- 
lent for knowing men and geverning mankind, since there were 
some so completely misled by the strictness of his moral princi- 
ples, as to suppose him ignorant and unskilled in that important 
part of political science. I must again repeat, that the faculties of 
M. Necker had no other limits than his virtues. From the consti- 
tution of his mind, the versatility of his talents, and his captivating: 
address, he must have been master of those arts of policy which 

his rigid principles condemned, and his dignified mind rejected. 


It cannot be doubted, thatthe sagacity which conducted him to pow= 


er and preferment, might have enabled him to discover the worst 
means, and to make them subservient to the worst ends. How of- 
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ten have we seen ordinary men, even such as were incapable of 
comprehending a general principle or a generous sentiment; how 
often haye such men displayed extraordinary adroitness in seizing 
the proper moment for promoting their particular interest. If M. 
Necker embraced not such opportunities, it must be attributed to 
excess of delicacy, not to a want of discrimination. The most plau- 
sible never deceived him. His penetration might have taught him 
to despise mankind, had it not been checked by that sublime can- 
dour, which traces actions to their source, and blends, in one ex- 
panded sentiment of humanity, ourselves and others, the individu 
al and the species. 

During his first administration, M. Necker had to offer violence 
to his native benevolence, by the suppression of offices and em- 
ployments, from which many had derived support, who, by this 
abolition, were deprived of competence, if not of subsistence. In 
an administration, founded on the basis of order and economy, he 
was necessarily obliged to forego all the enjoyments attached to 
the possession of power, and he ventured not to advance to prefer- 
ment a relation or a friend, conceiving himself obliged to offer re- 
paration to those whose incomes had been diminished. 

Occupied from morning to night, he applied to his various avo- 
cations with unremitted assiduity, admitting no other visiters than 
the discontented duns who came to complain of his economical re- 
trenchments. My mother, on her part, devoted herself with equal 
zeal to the prisons and hospitals. In the language of the world, it 


would be difficult to discover what were the pleasures, the honours, — 


the profits, the advantages, which either of them could hope to de- 
rive from such an existence. ‘They looked for no other recom 
pense than the public esteem, which my father obtained in a de- 
gree that would scarcely be credited at the present moment. 

In writing his political life, I shall have to cite examples of the 
enthusiasm which he inspired, and of the homage he received from 
his compatriots and cotemporaries. 

The provincial administration, established by M. Necker, had 
prepared all orders in the state for an acquaintance with political 
legislation. The abolition of the right of main morte, the public 
statement of the finances, the repeal of the imposts, which weigh- 
ed most heavily on the people: all these beneficent schemes of an 
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enlightened mind, (for the first time realized,) produced a strong 
impression both in the intelligent and the indigent classes of soci- 
ety: extorting equally from the patriot who sought only the public 
good, and from the sufferer who had been involved in national ca- 
lamity, the most fervent gratitude and unqualified approbation. 
Nevertheless, from the clashing of personal interests, the cupi- 
dity of the courtiers, and the jealousy of M. de Maurepas, M. 
Necker became obnoxious to the hatred of the minor party, at 
whose secret instigation the most offensive libels were published. 
From the sensibility which my mother betrayed to this outrage, 
my father unfortunately attached to it too much importance. In 
the sequel, he took the prudent resolution, never to peruse any of 
these mischievous publications, of which the falsehood was more 
notorious to the authors than the readers: but at this moment my 
mother’s grief, the only evil which was truly afflictive to her hus- 
band’s heart, destroyed his equanimity. Madame Necker had 
written, unknown to him, to M. Maurepas, beseeching him to 
withdraw his protection from the libelists who had attacked M. 
Necker;—a false step, from which M. Maurepas learnt too well, 
that M. and Mad. Necker were exquisitely sensible to the yari- 
ations in public opinion, and, at the same time, discovered that he 
had it in his power to inflict on them the most painful mortifica- 
tion. That nothing can be more injudicious than to teach your ene- 
my how he may injure you, is an obvious truth, on which women 
seldom reflect with advantage. It appears to them sufficient to 
say to a persecutor—you make me suffer—to disarm the most 
inveterate enemy; but political relations are of a more austere na- 
ture; and my father soon became sensible of the error which my 
mother had incautiously committed. : 
At the instigation of M. Maurepas, and several other persotts 
of the court, who had been disgusted by M. Necker’s rigid eco- 
nomy, new libels were published against him. My father never 
demanded that the authors should be prosecuted. There were 
amongst them some who even held places at his disposal; but in 
order to contend with success against the still increasing number 


_ of his enemies, he solicited some signal mark of royal approbation; 


-—such as his admission to the council; an honour which was af- 
terwards conceded to him. This application created new discus- 
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sions, which the enemies of M. Necker knew how to envenom; 
and, finally, when he offered his resignation it was accepted. Inthe 
sequel, my father bitterly reproached himself for not having stifled 
these disgusts, for the sake of accomplishing the salutary plans, 
of which he had so happily laid the foundation. In reality, it is not 
improbable but that had he remained in the ministry, he might 
have prevented the revolution, by restoring order to the financial 
system. 

It will not be conceived at the present period, when, through a 
series of political convulsions, the liberty of speech is vilified and 
dishonoured in France, what importance was once attached by a 
minister to the publication of any invidious libel. 

It should, however, be remarked, that in a country where the li- 
berty of the press was not (as in England) previously established, 
and where public opinion had acquired an almost incredible de- 
gree of moral force, whatever might attaint the purity of a politi- 
cal reputation, was an evil of no trivial importance: and since my 
father’s influence was founded on the high esteem which had been 
conceived for his character, it would unquestionably have been in- 
jurious to that esteem had he submitted too patiently to insults 
which were secretly encouraged by the members of the govern- 
ment. 

The noble mind will surely suggest this excuse for that proce- 
dure to which he was prompted by delicacy, by dignity, and inde- 
pendence, though it should even be alleged, that, by this too ex- 
quisites usceptibility, he had forfeited that power which, in the esti- 
mation of ordinary men, cannot be too dearly purchased—a singu- 
Jar fault, perhaps, which might safely be permitted to pass unno- 
ticed. It was not, however, always that my father rested in the 
consciousness of his integrity. Imagination conspired with consci- 
ence to render him severe on his past actions. In his private re- 
ffections he was often guilty of injustice to himself, and was cer- 

tainly more unhappy during his first voluntary retreat from power, 
than in his last secession from the ministry, when he haf lost every 
thing, but when he had not for a single moment to balance on his 
future conduct. In reality how illustrious was this first disgrace! 
when all France pursued M. Necker with acclamations of homage! 
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and the French have so much grace and vivacity and delicacy 
when they offer a generous tribute to unmerited misfortune. 

The king of Poland, the king and queen of Naples, the emperor 
Joseph II, invited M. Necker to superintend the finances of their 
respective governments. © 

These splendid offers he refused without hesitation, since they 
militated against his love for France, which was the master-passion 
of his soul, and to his last moment formed the strongest interest 
of his life. 

In his retirement he composed that celebrated worK on the Ad- 
ministration of the Finances, by which three or four booksellers 
made their fortune, of which a hundred thousand copies were 
printed, and which is now considered the only classical book in 
France on the subject of administration. 

In 1787, M. de Calonne having convoked the assembly of the 
notables, took occasion, in his preliminary discourse, to attack the 
veracity of the statement submitted to the king by M. Necker. It 
was easy to perceive that a man of M. Necker’s character must 
repel the injurious assertion; and he delayed not to transmit to the 
king a memorial, with other satisfactory pieces, which incontro- 
vertibly established the fidelity of his statements. The king read 
and was satisfied, but desired to keep the memorial from the world: 
and my father was assured by some of his friends who were daily 
admitted to the royal presence, that on this condition his sovereign 
was willing to recal him to the ministry; and to all human calcula- 
tion it appeared unquestionable that my father must for ever re- 
nounce the hope of being reinstated in power, if in this instance he 
submitted not to the royal pleasure. 

My father conceived his honour compromised in the affront, which 
had been publicly offered him in the printed discourse of M. de 


Calonne; and the greater the sacrifice of ambition annexed to a 


public exculpation, the more he felt his delicacy interested in ex- 
acting the reparation. I have already observed, that the strongest 
sentiment by which he was actuated, with reference to human in- 
terests, was self-respect, or the love of glory—a sentiment which 
he might sacrifice to a religious sense of duty, but which he never 


commuted for considerations of an inferior nature. 
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No sooner was the king apprized that the reply of M. Necker 
to M. de Calonne was printed, than he exiled him by a /ettre de ca- 
chet to a distance of forty leagues from Paris. At this period I was 
very young. 4 lettre de cachet and banishment impressed my ima- 
gination as an act of the most atrocious cruelty. 
| When I learnt the sentence, I uttered a shriek of despair, and 
| was unable to form a conception of a greater calamity. All the so- 
| ciety of Paris who, from natural urbanity, and the mild manners 
acquired during a long interval of peace, were unwilling to witness 
| human sufferings, collected round my father, and openly inveigh- 
ed against his unmerited banishment. In this instance my father 
was the only person who judged the king with candour. He re- 
peated, that his majesiy had sufficient reason to be dissatisfied with 
his obstinate resistance; and several years after he used to remark, 
as a proof of the amiable disposition of Louis X VIth, that he had 
limited his punishment to an exile of forty leagues from Paris, and 
that in four months he revoked this exile, and soon after, on the 
25th of August, 1788, recalled to his court his refractory minister. 
I passed with my father the period of his banishment. How calm 
were his spirits! How serene his soul! 

Sometimes he heard from his correspondents that he was to be 
reinstated immediately; sometimes that he should never be restor- 
ed: now, that all was gained,—and eight days after, that all was 
lost. He awaited the course of events witha tranquillity, which I 
have always observed him to possess in every crisis of destiny, 
when he was neither exposed to the sorrows of the heart or the 
scruples of conscience. At the moment when M. Necker was re- 
called to the ministry, he had just published his work on the im- 

* portance of religious opinions, a work which surely affords a 
striking proof of his internal tranquillity under circumstances 
which should have appeared most likely to agitate an ambitious 
soul. It is not unusual for men of the world to write on religion 
in the decline of life, when the only future that awaits them is eter- 
nity: but it is not often that, in the interval of two adminiStrations, 

when exposed to all the agitations incident to a situation of cone 
flict and suspense, that a, statesman should have devoted himself 
toa labour so irrelevant to the pursuits of finance—to a labour 
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which will constitute his glory with posterity, but which could 
not be subservient to his worldly interests. 

On the contrary, M. Necker, by this work, exposed himself to 
the chance of disobliging some of his warmest and most distin- 
guished partisans, since he was the first, the only great writer who 
animadverted en the tendency to irreligion which prevailed at that 
period. This pernicious tendency succeeded to the real good 
which had been effected by the exposure of intolerance and su- 
perstition. Against this sinister and fatal spirit M. Necker had 
then singly to contend; and he contended not with that hatred for 
philosophy, which is byt a change of arms in the same hands, but 
with that noble enthusiasm for religion, without which reason has 
no guide, and imagination no object; without which even virtue is 
without charms, and sensibility without interest. 

In the number of superior statesmen, Cicero, the chancellor 
l’Hospital, and Bacon, are eminently distinguished for having, im 
the midst of political agitation, found leisure for solitary medita- 
tion and attention to the interests of the immortal soul. But my fa- 
ther published his work at a moment peculiarly unfavourable te 
the opinions which he maintained, and it required all his precision 
as a calculator to defend him from the stigma of having become a 
visionary. 

In every age there is a degree of virtue which must be liable to 
the imputation of imbecility. This is always the most perfect vir- 
tue, since it is not that which can be rendered the object of selfish 
speculation. 

The second administration of M. Necker from the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1788, to the 14th of July, 1789, is precisely that period 
which a powerful party in France have been most eager to vilify 
by malicious representation. Let me here repeat, that I pledge 
= ™yself (when I shall write the political life of my father) to prove, 
from the history of the revolution, that this party has constantly 
laboured under misconception respecting its true interests; the 
progress of events, and individual character. 

It is acknowledged by all who have studied the conduct and wri- 
tings of M. Necker, that he never for one moment entertained the 
idea of producing the French revolution. 
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It was his favourite theory that the best form ef government 


for a great state was a limited monarchy, similar to that of which . 


England offers an example. The same thought pervades all his 


writings, and it must be admitted by the partisans of every politi-. 


cal system, that the love of liberty and of order acquires double 
force from wisdom and magnanimity: but the political opinions of 
my father were, like himself, subordinate to moral principle. Con- 
scious of his duties towards the king, as his minister, he dreaded 
the consequences of an insurrectional movement, which might en- 
danger the safety and the life of human beings. His only fault as a 
statesman, in the vulgar sense of the word, was that of being 
equally scrupulous on the means and the end, that he pursued the 
moral not only in the object proposed, but in the very means 
which are proposed for its attainment. How was it possible, with 
such a character, and in the situation of minister to the king, that 
he should become the instrument of a revolution which must 


eventually subvert the throne? That he loved liberty cannot be 


doubted. To what man of genius and of principle can it be indif- 
ferent? But duty always appeared to him to possess more sacred 
authority than the noblest human sentiments. In the order of our 
duties, the most imperious are those which bind us individually as 
man to man; for the more distant the relation, the less precise is 
the obligation. 

On assuming the helm of government, M. Necker represented 
to the king, that if such circumstances should ever occur as to 
render the severity and sternness of a Richelieu necessary, he 
should no longer be capable of filling the office of minister: so long 
as reason and probity were sufficient, he trusted he should not be 
found incompetent to his service. In reality, when the history of 
the French revolution shall become a subject of reflection to en- 
lightened minds; when the men who took in it the most active part 
shall have ceased to exist, I am persuaded that the lite and wri- 
tings of M. Necker will recal the discussion of that, ancient and 
interesting question, how far virtue is compatible with policy, and 
whether it can be advantageous for nations that the party by 
which they are governed, should ever deviate from the rigid prin- 
ciples of morality? 
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In the answer to this question is involved the censure or appro- 
bation of M. Necker. But admitting, that as a public man he 
should not escape blame, how glorious is the condemnation which 
is founded on an excess of virtue! How honorable to be cast in 
such a cause, with the privilege of appealing to the experience of 
future ages!—to that impartial testimony which is alone para- 
mount to the sentiment on which itis to pronounce judgment, 
the conscience of an honest man. 

M. Necker has constantly maintained, that the king was pled- 
ged to the convocation of the States-general, before he entered 
the ministry, and that the duplication of the third estate was im- 
periously enforced by the conviction, that the king, in resisting it, 
must hazard his safety, by incurring the suspicion of injustice:— 
but by what motive was M. Necker actuated in so strenuously dis- 
claiming the gratitude and enthusiasm of a large portion of the 
I'rench people? Was it to secure the love of the aristocratic party? 
—that party he had never courted when in the zenith of its power. 
In his banishment, it assumed a more formidable aspect: yet he 
had never compromised his independence by any of those irrevo- 
cable expressions, which alone accord with the violence and ex- 
aggeration of faction. He has uniformly maintained those tem- 
perate opinions which provoke hostility from men accustomed to 
rush into the extremes, and who are eager to support their opi- 
nions by a victorious standard. 

“To what purpose, then,” I have often asked—* to what pur- 
pose should you lessen your merit with the popular party: you 


‘who pretend not at all to conciliate its antagonists?” 


“ It is my wish,” he replied, “ to attest the truth, without re- 
ference to any personal interest: with regard to myself, I desire only 
to have it known, that whatever might be my individual opinions, 
I should never, as minister, have taken any step contrary to the 
obligations, which I had contracted towards my sovereign, by the 
nature of my office.” 

Of my father’s inviolable respect for those duties, what stronger 
proof can be adduced than his conduct on the 11th of July, 1789? 
It was well known, that in the council M. Necker .opposed the 
order for collecting, at Versailles and Paris, the French and Swiss 
oldiers. It is :otorious that he voted for an amicable accommo, 
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dation with the commons; a measure which, had it been followed, 
might, by concealing the insurrectional disposition of the troops 
have saved the annihilation of the royal authority; but this salutary 
counsel was overruled by that misguided party, whose temerity 
first betrayed to ruin, and who afterwards imputed to a few indivi- 
duals the blame of those embarrassments which resulted from the 
whole order of things. By the instigation of this party, the king 
was persuaded, that in changing the minister, he should remove 
the difficulty; and to this inconsiderate measure, prompted by 
rashness without energy or consistency to sustain the inevitable 
consequences, may be attributed the 14th of July, and in that 
the subversion of the royal authority. It was on the ilth of July, 
as my father was sitting down to table, with a numerous dinner 
party, that the minster of the marine came to his house, and, 
taking him aside, presented him a letter from the king, requiring 
him to resign his office, and to withdraw from France as quietly 
as fiossible. All was comprized in the word guietly. Such was 
the effervescence of the public mind, that had my father allowed 
it to be surmised he was banished for his attachment to the po- 
pular cause, there can be no doubt the voice of the people would 
have raised him to the pinnacle of power. Had he cherished in 
his soul one spark of a factious spirit—had he even surrendered 
himself to the justifiable feelings of the moment, his dismission 
must have been discovered, and his departure prevented;—he 
would have been brought back in triumph to Paris, invested with 
whatever could be flattering or attractive to human ambition. 

It should be remarked, that the first cockade exhibited in 
France, even during his short absence, was green, in compliment 
to the colour of his livery. The name of M. Necker resounded 
from two hundred thousand men in the streets of Paris, whilst the 
object of their acclamations shunned every demonstration of en- 
thusiasm with more care than a criminal employs to escape from 
the scaffold. The resolution which he had formed he did not 
communicate to his family, to me, or his most intimate friends. 

My mother, though in delicate health, departing without a fe- 
male attendant—without even a travelling dress, entered, with my 
father, the carriage in which they usually took thejr evening air- 
ing, and in this they travelled day and night till they reached Basle; 
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where, when I rejoined them four days after, they still wore the 
same full dress in which they had presided at the dinner party, 
from whence they withdrew, by stealth and in silence,from France, 
from their home, from their friends, from ‘splendour, and from 
power. At the sight of this garb of fashion, covered with dust; 
at the sound of that foreign name, which had been assumed to 
prevent discovery and detention, 1 was overwhelmed with such 
deep emotions of awe and tenderness, that on entering (at the inn) 
the apartment in which I once more beheld my father, i threw 
myself at his feet, and thus, by an involuntary impulse, offered 
spontaneous homage:—this external act was but the symbol of 
that habitual veneration which he was formed to inspire in public 
and in private life, inthe brilliant moment of his political career, and 
in the every-day details of the domestic circle, his truth and justice, 
his magnanimity and benevolence, were equally conspicuous and 
permanent. 

It is a trite remark, that no hero exists for those with whom 
he is perfectly familiar. Experience proves, that almost all who 
have performed a public part, are without the qualities essential 
to the private man; but when you recognize in the same individual 
a character at once simple and sublime; when you behold the up- 
right citizen in the eminent statesman, the philanthropist in the 
man of genius, the man of feeling in the man of exalted station, 
the nearer you approach tosuch a man, the more he becomes the 
object of admiration; the more you discover the image of that Pro- 
vidence who presides over the starry heavens, yet disdains not to 
clothe the lilies, and to watch over the life of a single sparrow. 

My father, who has often received the tribute of praise from 
the penof his wife and daughter, would have been happy to im- 
pose on us that convential modesty which prevails in other fami- 
lies. But we discovered in him virtues so consistent, so uniform, 
so perfectly in harmony with the language which he maintained to 
the public, that we were compelled to relieve the full fraught 
heart with the expression of that domestic worship which conse- 
crated our whole existence.—Oppressed by gratitude and affec- 
tion, we learnt to despise that common-place raillery, which blunts 
the edge of feeling, and imperceptibly impairs the integrity of 
principle. 
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On his abrupt departure from Versailles, M. Necker had not 
even taken a passport, lest he should commit himself to some in- 
dividual who might betray his confidence. He was careful to 
evade every pretext for deferring his journey: but reaching Va- 
lenciennes, the commandant of the town refused him permission 
to proceed without a passport. My father produced the king’s 
letter, which he had no sooner read than the commandant, who 
had recognized M. Necker by his resemblance to the print, 
which was placed on the mantle-piece in his apartment, permitted 
him to proceed, not without breathing a deep sigh for the irrepa- 
rable evils which he foresaw his departure must produce to 
France. 

It had been proposed to the king to put my father under arrest, 
since it appeared incredible that he should take precautions to 
counteract the effects of that enthusiasm which he had excited; 
but the king who never ceased to do justice to his probity, insist- 
ed that it wouid be sufficient to request him to withdraw guietly. 
The event demonstrated that his majesty did not err in this cal- 
culation. 

It was in the morning of the 12th of July that I received a 
letter from my father, announcing his departure, and desiring me 
to retire to the country, lest some expression of public homage 
should be addressed to him through the medium of my person. 

In the morning I received deputations from every quarter of 
the city, who addressed me in enthusiastic terms on the departure 
of M. Necker, and on the steps proper to be taken to obtain his 
recall. 

At such a moment, I scarcely know to what conduct I might 
have been prompted by youth and inexperience; but, in obedience 
to my father’s letter, I retired to some distance from Paris, where, 
being apprized by a second courier of the route which he had ta- 
ken, (and of which he had made a mystery in his former letter,) I 
set out, on the 13th of July, to rejoin him. My father had chosen 
Brussels, as a less distant frontier than Switzerland, and, as a fur- 
ther precaution, where he had less chance of being known. Du- 
ring the twenty-four hours that we passed together, preparing for 
the long journey through Germany, by which he was to return to 
Switzerland, he recollected that, a few days before his exile 
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Messt's. Hope, the bankers of Amsterdam, had asked him to lend 
security, from his own fortune, of two millions, deposited in the 
royal treasury, for a supply of wheat, which, in this memorable 
year of scarcity, was become indispensable to the subsistence of 
Paris. 

Much as the disturbances in France had shaken the credit of 
its government with foreign states, the personal guarantee of M. 
Necker was alone sufficient to inspire confidence, and he hesitated 
not to accede to the requisition. On his arrival at Brussels, fear- 
ing that the news of his exile might excite alarm in Messrs. Hope, 
and consequently impede the expected supplies, he wrote to con- 
firm the guarantee. Banished and proscribed, he hazarded the 
greatest part of the property still remaining in his possession, to 
preserve Paris from the calamity with which it was menaced, by 
the inexperience or embarrassment of a new minister.—O French- 
men! O France! it was thus that my father loved you! 

When the new minister, the ephemeral successor of M. Neck- 
er, Was initiated in the business of his department, it devolved on 
M. du Fresne de Saint Leon, the first clerk of finance, to present, 
amongst the correspondence, the answer from the Hopes, accept- 
ing the first security, which my father had offered them. I know 
not whether the successor relished this mode of serving his ma- 
jesty without emolument, and even at the risk of losing his private 
property, but what could be more noble, more consonant to the 
spirit of antiquity, than the conduct of M. Necker, who, in ratify- 
ing, during his exile, the generous sacrifice, must have risen su- 
perior to the sentiment most common to mankind—that of wish- 
ing his absence should be regretted, by refusing himself the sa- 
tisfaction of being compared with his successor. 

My father had proceeded, with M. de Stael, to Basle, through 
Germany. My mother and myself, who followed leisurely, were 
overtaken at Frankfort by a messenger, who brought letters from 
the king and the national assembly, which, for the third time, re- 
called M. Necker to the ministry. It was at Frankfort that I re- 
ceived the intelligence of an event that apparently raised my fa- 
ther to the summit of human prosperity;—-at that same Frankfort 
to which I was recalled fourteen years aiter by a very different 
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My mother, far from being elated with this victory, was not 
even willing that my father should accept the triumph. It was at 
Basle that we rejoined him, and that he made his decision to re- 
turn to Paris;—a resolution which I am authorised to state he did 
not embrace without extreme reluctance. The issue of the 14th 
of July convinced him that he should in future have to contend for 
the preservation of royalty; he foresaw, that though his popularity 
must be sacrificed, he might still fail to obtain that ascendancy 
with the government over its pernicious counsellors, which could 





alone save it from destruction. 

At this moment he had a glimpse of futurity, which impressed 
him with a presage of those innumerable evils, too fatally attested 
by subsequent experience. ‘These apprehensions, however, were 
combated by hope, and vanquished by a sense of duty. He trusted 
to his personal popuiarity to protect the partisans of the ancient 
régime from some of those tremendous evils with which they were 
menaced. He flattered himself he might prevail on the constitu- 
ent assembly to covenant with the king for a limited monarchy; 
but this expectation was far from being sanguine. To himself 
and to us, he dissembled not the obstacles which opposed its ac- 
complishment; but he dreaded the self-reproaches which might 
attend him in his retreat, if he refused to make any effort to avert 
those evils which he might vainly attempt to prevent. 

It is easy to conceive, that to the man of genius, endowed with 
imagination and sensibility, the history of whose life is.intermingled 
with the most fearful political revolutions, and whose ardent spi- 
rit is corroded even in solitude by painful retrospections; neither 
conscience, nor reason, nor the esteem of mankind, can always 
prove sufficient to insure tranquillity. 

Let the envious ask for splendour, for fortune, for youth and 
beauty, all those smiling gifts, which serve to embellish the sur- 
face of life; but never let them cast an invidious glance on those 
eminent distinctions of mind and genius, which destroy the peace 
of their possessor. Let them rather deprecate than calumniate 
that perilous eminence, which finds its enemy in human destiny. 
Let them at least disclaim the injustice of hating those who are 
already the victims of persecution. 
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Yet, what a brilliant moment of happiness, of enjoyment, was 
that journey, or rather procession, from Basle to Paris, when my 
father decided to return to Versailles. I know not that history of- 
fers a parallel instance of triumph for any man, who has not been 
a sovereign. The French nation, so animated in the expression of 
its sentiments, surrendered, for the first time, to a hope which was 
wholly new, and of which it had not learnt, by fatal experience, to 
perceive the limits: at this period, when liberty was known to the 
enlightened class but by the noble sentiments which it inspires, 
and to the people but by ideas analagous to its necessities and its 
sufferings, M. Necker appeared as the precursor of that long ex- 
pected deity: the most lively acclamations heralded his steps; the 
women prostrated themselves on the ground when his carriage 
approached: through whatever villages we passed, the most distin- 
guished inhabitants displaced the postilions, to lead our horses 
along the road. In the towns, the peopie insisted on drawing the 
carriage through the streets. A general* in the French army, the 
bravest of the brave, was wounded in one of these triumphal en- 
tries:—in short, no man, who has not borne a sceptre, ever appear- 
ed to be so firmly enthroned in the hearts of the people. Alas! it 
was I who received this homage, and who enjoyed this triumph;— 
it was I alone who surrendered to the intoxication of that blissful 
moment, and never ought I to become ungrateful for having tasted 
these few precious moments, however bitter should be the dregs 
of life. 

At this period my father was occupied in allaying that effer- 
vescence of feeling so formidable to the vanquished party. On 
arriving at Basle, his first step was to visit Mad. de Polignac, who 
had always been hostile to his interests, but who now being pro- 
scribed and unfortunate, engaged his attention. 

In his journey he seized every opportunity to render essential 
service to the aristocrats, who were escaping in great numbers 
from Paris, and many of whom solicited letters from his hand to 
enable them to reach the frontier in safety. This assistance he 
freely granted, though perfectly sensible how much he compro- 
mised his own credit by his generous conduct. It should be re- 


* General Junot. 
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marked, that my father was, both by nature and principle, endow- 
ed with a rare prudence, and that he acted not from impulse but 
reflection. His mind laboured under one defect, which was some- 
times injurious to his capacities for active exertion—that of be- 
ing susceptible of doubt and diffidence. He combined all the 
chances of success or defeat, and never overlooked the possibility 
of disappointment; but when once. impressed with the conviction 
of an imperative duty, all the calculating powers of reason sub- 
mitted to principle, that supreme arbiter of his conduct, and 
whatever might be the consequences of a decision which virtue 
dictated, in this single instance he decided without doubt or hesi- 
tation. 

At every spot where my father stopt during his journey, he ad- 
dressed the surrounding people on the necessity of respecting 
property and persons. He demanded from those who professed 
so much love, to evince their sincerity by the performance of their 
respective duties. He accepted his triumph with a sentiment re- 
ligiously consecrated to virtue, to humanity, to the public good. 

What then are men if such conduct does not merit their esteem 
and their respect?——W hat then is life if such conduct is not visit- 
ed by the divine benediction? 

When we had advanced within about ten leagues of Paris, he 
heard that the Baron Besanval—one of those most obnoxious to 
popular fury—had been overtaken and arrested, and was about to 
be reconducted to Paris, where he would inevitably be massacred 
in the streets. In the middle of the road our carriage was stopt; 
and my father was requested to write to the officers who were 
conducting the baron to the capital, requiring them, by his own 
authority, to suspend the execution of the order; transmitted from 
the Commune of Paris, and to keep their prisoner in safe custody. 
in exacting this requisition he took a bold step, and no one knew 
better than my father how fragile a thing is popular favour—a 
species of power which appears to be held on the condition of not 
using it: yet, he hesitated not to write as required, sensible that 
the least delay might prove fatal to the life of Baron de Besanval, 
and conscious that he should never obtain his own pardon, if he 
missed an opportunity of saving a human being from destruction. 
} know not what politicians may say to this respect for human life; 
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but it appears to me, that mankind in general ought not, even from 
consierations of policy, to reprobate the sentiment. 

On arriving at Versailles, my father was obliged to present 
himseif before the commune of Paris, to explain his conduct res- 
pectine M.de Besanval: my mother and myself stiil followed his 
steps: all the inhabitants of Paris were in the streets, at the win- 
dows, or on the roofs, and all shouted Vive M. Necker. Amidst 
these acclamations my father entered the hotel de Ville, where he 
pronounced a discourse, of which the sole object was to demand 
the pardon of M. Besanval, anda general amnesty for persons of 
his opinion. This address gained the hearts of his numerous audi- 
ence; and a sentiment of pure enthusiasm for virtue and goodness 
—a sentiment independent of political interests or opinions—took 
possession ef the two hundred thousand Frenchmen, assembled at 
the hotel de Ville and its environs. 

At such a moment, who would not have loved the French nation 
with enthusiasm? Never has it appeared more great than on this 
memorable day; when it willed to be magnanimous;—never more 
amiable than at the moment when its native impetuosity was car- 
ried by an irresistible impulse to beneficence. During the fifteen 
years which have since elapsed, nothing has weakened the im- 
pression which that moment produced in my mind, and which 
must for ever remain among the most vivid—the most delicious 
of my life. ‘Through a long course of subsequent events, my fa- 
ther preserved for the name of France that undefinable feeling, 
which Frenchmen alone can understand. It is not, indeed, to be 
dissembled, that there have been moments of the revolution which 
sully the glory of that happy France: but richly endowed by na- 
ture—munificently favoured by Heaven, it is impossible not to 
look forward to the time when she shall become worthy_of all the 
sacrifices she has demanded, and shall recompense all the bene- 
dictions she has received. 

Few women are permitted to enjoy the privilege of hearing 
from a whole nation the name of him who is the cherished object 
of their tenderness. To those privileged few I appeal, whether any 
moment in human existence can be compared with that which 
has been sanctified by the acclamations of a whole community. 
Those eyes which seem animated by your feelings, those countless 
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voices which proclaim the secret aspirations of your heart, that 
name buoyant in air, which should seem to return to heaven, af- 
ter having collected universal homage on earth—that electric im- 
pulse, which men communicate to each other—to sum up all, the 
inspiration of that mysterious principle, derived from nature and 
from society, /ove; which, whether filial or parental, is always 
love! and the soul sinks under emotions too powerful for its 
strength! 7 

When I returned to myself, I felt that I had reached the utmost 
limit of human felicity, yet I foresaw not that this exquisite mo- 
ment of bliss was to be solitary in my existence. I suspected not 
that my day-star was to decline so early in its morning. My father 
was at the summit of human glory—a glory consecrated to his 
most cherished object—to humanity—to concord—to mercy: but 
from this day, which has been eternized by his virtues—from 
this glorious day commenced the decline of his destiny. 

In the history of all great men there is a certain epoch of pros- 
perity, when fortune seems to be exhausted with her efforts; but 
for him who had never admitted to his heart one scheme of per- 
sonal aggrandizement, one wish dictated by sordid egotism, it 
might have been expected that fortune should be more constant. 
This boon was denied. Providence conducted not the French re- 
volution through the paths of justice; and my father, who pursued 
no other track, was overwhelmed in the common wreck of virtue. 

On the very evening of his triumph, at the hotel de Ville, at the 
instance of M. de Mirabeau, the sections retracted the amnesty 
pronounced in the morning; and of this glorious day there remain- 
ed to my father but the secret satisfaction of having rescued from 
massacre one old man, the baron de Besanval.* Even this was 
worthy of any price. We know so little what are the torments 
inflicted by a cruel death, that the consciousness of having snatch- 
ed from it one human being, ought for ever to be considered as an 
inexhaustible subject of gratitude and consulation; and is it not a 
triumph of humanity, when history shall attest to future ages, 
that one statesman has caused it to be believed, that morality, ten- 
derness, and benevolence, were not incompatible with the talents 


* The majority of the Swiss cantons, Berne, Soleure, Sc., wrote to M. 
Necker, thanking him for having preserved the life of one of their citizens. 
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and virtues necessary to the government of a great empire? Will 
it not be soothing to remember, that this man at least was accessi- 
ble to generosity and to mercy; and that once his influence pre- 
vailed through the wide empire of France, where, whoever suf- 
fered unjustly, might then exclaim with confidence—“ If he knew 
this, I should obtain redress; if it be possible he will administer 
relief.”” Is it not enough that we are all subject to the iron hand 
of destiny? And must men be equally hard and inflexible. All 
human beings have cause to ask compassion. For the most fortu- 
nate there is no other perspective than old age and death. How, 
then, can we cease to admire in the powerful, above all other qua- 
lities, the humanity that is eager to console, the clemency that is 
willing to pardon! 

A year of famine, unexampled during a whole century, conspir- 
ed, with partial troubles; to render 1789-1790 afflictive. To the 
honour of M. Necker, Paris and the departments were exempted 
from famine, by his constant vigilance and unremitted care; but it 
must be observed, that such cares attract no homage, and are 
solely dictated by humanity. 

Occupied with this important object, he procured supplies of 
wheat from every corner of the globe, fréquently lamenting that 
he was unable to devote to politics that attention which the mo- 
mentous crisis demanded. But such was his anxiety lest Paris 
should te left destitute of provisions, at the moment when the 
factions were ready for open war, that he was attacked with a 
long and dangerous illness, which laid the foundation ef that ma- 
lady, which finally abridged his existence—so warmly did his 
heart enter into his political duties, and so tenderly did he love 
those whom it was his business to govern. 

In revising his papers, I have found many letters addressed to 
him by the various communes of Paris, warm with acknowledg- 
ments for the parental care with which he had averted from them 
the horrors of famine. How many acknowledgments of a similar 
kind have been transmitted from every part of France! With what 
anguish have I reverted to these records of gratitude which per- 
petuate his glory, and eternize his memory! So abrupt is the 
transition, so painful the reflection, that where once was renown, 
there is now a mournful silence; since grief has usurped the place 
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of hope, and the blazon of pomp is exchanged for the garb of 
mourning! We learn to recognize death for the first time, when 
it falls on those we love. Hitherto, it has been but the terror of a 
phantom, from which our view was averted. Now it appears in 
open day—it obscures the half of life: and were happiness to be 
born again, it would seem to wither beneath its baleful influence. 

During the last fifteen months of his administration, M. Neck- 
er had constantly to maintain a struggle for the executive power, 
either without or within the constituent assembly. 

His position every day became the more difficult, as the intem- 
perate men who surrounded the court infused injurious suspicions 
of his sincerity, and he was not permitted to direct those whom he 
was expected to defend. 

Much has been said of his want of firmness; and firmness is un- 
doubtedly an essential quality in those who preside over a great 
nation: but it would not be difficult to prove, that in 1789 and 1790, 
such was the fermentation of the public mind, that no moral force 
could have arrested its violence.’ It is impossible to supply the 
want of firmness in the chief of an empire. Talents may be lent, 
activity borrowed, but there is something individual in the cha- 
racter or constitution of one mind, which never can be transferred 
to another. The personal interference of the king is not necessary 
in the constitutional government of England: but in other Euro- 
pean monarchies, above all, at the moment of a political crisis, no 
minister can ever atone for the absence of energy in his sovereign, 
and even the public discourses which he composes for his use but 
serve to aggravate the contrast which exists between what he 
really is, and what he would appear to be. 

It must be admitted, that my father, to whose nature nothing 
was so repugnant as the resources of corruption, could employ 
against the different factions no other arms than reason. But even 
had his conduct been regulated by other principles, I firmly be- 
lieve, that, under the then existing circumstances, it was for the 
king alone to defend the king, and that the speeches ofa minister, 
who was known to possess no influence at court, could not have 
the authority of a single word pronounced from the throne. 

On the evening of that very day on which my father returned to 
the hotel de Ville, M. Mirabeau and his partisans levelled all their 
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force against his popularity. In the journals and libels printed at 
their instigation he was loaded with obloquy, and, in effect, a regu- 
lar attack was commenced against his reputation. Who does not 
know that the discovery of printing has furnished a tremendous 
engine of power, which, when misdirected or ill-regulated, must, 
in common: with every principle of human society, tend to disor- 
ganization and destruction? 

In spite of his enemies and their persecutions, M. Necker, 
however, continued to dispense partial good. The remains of his 
popularity still enabled him to snatch some individuals from de- 
struction. He suggested a language for the executive power, 
which was still supported by popular opinion, but a double virtue 
diminished in a two-fold degree its force. The court, perceiving 
the decline of his popularity, attached less importance to his coun- 
sels, whilst the popular party, knowing that his credit was on the 
wane at court, no lunger dreaded his influence. It was to his po- 
pularity alone that he owed his ascendancy in the cabinet; it was 
forfeited by his zeal in defending the throne. Had he possessed 
credit at court, he might have preserved or regained his influence 
with the popular party; and he missed this credit because he had 
at first maintained the rights of the people against the court. Let 
not the cause of morality be impugned by such a spectacle. It will 
appear from his works, that my father never withdrew his confi- 
dence from that virtue which had been his guide, because it had 
not made him triumph over his enemies. If success was the su- 
preme object of human life, there would be no scope for virtuous 
effort—no aim for religious heroism; every thing must be redu- 
ced to a dull process of calculation. It is impossible not to per- 
ceive in the self-devotion imposed on delicate minds a principle 
which, however, mysterious or immutable, must unquestionably 
be the agent for operating some assured and important good. 
(To be continued.) 
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ranged than he who believes himself to be a Voltaire? The first 
occupies a cell in the mad house, and sometimes amuses those 
who listen to him, with disquisitions on his mystic visions; the 
other holds forth in a saloon, or an academy, where he wearies 
every body with impunity, because he has not yet been juridically 
stopped. I perceive an essential difference in the manner in which 
society treats and regards them, but I shall not venture to explain 
on what ground this difference is founded. If I show for madmen 
a little less pity, I, to make amends, feel for them much more 
respect than in general is awarded them. Madness is not within 
the reach of every one, for it pre-supposes the anterior existence 
of a faculty now lost. There are many people, of whom one might, 
with very little labour, make blockheads; but there are very few 
who would furnish materials for making madmen. 

These reflections, which I made some days since on the road to 
Charenton, where! was going to visit the hospital, and which, per- 
haps, will appear to my readers very worthy of those who inhabit 
it, brought to my recollection the adventure of a dervise, preserv- 
ed in the Moloméat, or collection of the sayings of the philosopher 
Saadi. 

A dervise named Melick, presented himself at the court of 
Nouschirvan Scha, where he had been preceded by the reputation 
he had acquired, of recognizing, at first glance, and curing mad- 
men. The monarch desired the first experiment should be made 
under his own eye, and gave orders, that the next day a certain 
number of madmen, chosen among those whose situation was the 
most desperate, should be brought to the palace. Melick appear- 
ed at the divan at the appointed hour, and while waiting for an au- 
dience with the prince, was introduced into a spacious hall, where 
many persons were already assembled. He examined them, one 
after another, with much attention; interrogated them, and took 
notes of their answers. When the sultan appeared, he approached 
the throne, bowed his head three times to the earth, and then 
spoke: ‘Sun of equity, the few moments I have pwssed with the 
madmen brought before me by thy order, have sufficiently enlight- 
ened me respecting the nature and cause of their malady, and I 
am ready to commence a regimen, by which they shall be cured.” 
Nouschirvan could not restrain his anger, on seeing that those 
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whom the dervise took to be madmen were his courtiers, his mi- 
nisters, and the principal officers of his palace. The pious her- 
mit, however, without appearing surprised either at his mistake, 
or the passion of the monarch, answered: “ Prince, remember 
this precept of Zoroaster;—c‘he man who acts without discernment 
ought only tobe compared to the brute, and shall never have a 
place in the fields of light. Veign to listen, and see whether I am 
the man Zoroaster condemns. I was commanded to appear at thy 
palace, to cure some madmen; the first person who presented 
himself was an old seignor, who, at this moment, occupies a place 
behind thy throne. Broken down by age and infirmities, his trem- 
bling hand sustains, with pain, the sword with which it is armed 
for thy defence. Twenty years ago his hourof retreat was sounded. 
The possessor of an immense fortune, and a delightful palace on 
the banks of the Euphrates, he might there find repose, the only 
happiness of old age, and leave to his son the honourable post he 
occupies, without fulfilling the duties it enjoins. According to his 
own confession, he sacrifices his pleasures, his comfort, the inte- 
rests of his prince, and the public esteem, to miserable considera- 
tions, dictated by a puerile vanity, and to the vain appearance of a 
credit he no longer possesses. This man is mad; and I do not he- 
sitate to repeat my first judgment. 

“This other,” continued the dervise, designating a personage 
whose pale face and feeble sight announced a man exhausted by 
study, “ this other is, I know, one of the most renowned scholars 
in thy kingdom. He has acquired, by thirty years of assiduous stu- 
dy, the most extensive knowledge in the physical sciences, he re- 
ceives from thy munificence a thousand purses every year, for ap- 
plying the fruit of his labours to useful experiments. Thou sup- 
posest, magnificent sultan, that he seeks, in the application of new 
chymical processes, the means of causing thy manufactories to pros- 
per; inthe study of anatomy and botany, discoveries applicable to the 
art of curing diseases; and in astronomy, methods for regulating 
nautical calculations, and improving navigation; no,—his lczbours 
have a very different end: he will tell thee in what order the differ- 
ent strata of earths, which compose the mountains of Caucassus, 
are ranged; with what metal the scabbard of the sword of the 
conqueror Alexander was covered, what animals the island of 
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Japrohanes was peopled with, before the deluge; the composition 
of the bricks of Babylon; how many tons of salt water the ocean 
contains; and various other truthsofthe same importance. Seig- 
nor, it is for thee to judge if I am wrong, in ranking, among the 
madmen, one who dedicates his time, his genius, and thy favours 
to such employments. 

“ What wilt thou that I think, great king, of this Houka-Ber- 
der,* who considers himself a personage of the highest import- 
ance, because his family has enjoyed, during four centuries, the 
honourable privilege of lighting pipes? who only talked to me of 
the petition he intends soon to present to thee, praying that he 
may rank, at the Doréart and public festivals, before the generals 
who command thy armies, and the first magistrates, organs of thy 
justice? . 

“ As for the chief of the Magi, who conversed with me so 
familiarly of his pleasures, his table, his horses, and the intrigues 
of the court, in the midst of which he sustains himself, by his sup- 
pleness and impudence, it is only on account of the respect I bear 
for the character that he is clothed with, that I rank him among 
the madmen, and he is also the only one whose cure I will not 
undertake;—the seat of the evil is in his heart, and I can offer for. 
it no remedy.” 

Nouschirvan did not deem it necessary to prolong the justifica- 
tion of the dervise. He had listened with attention, and far from 
being offended by his ingenious satire, whose truth he recognized, 
he wished to retain him near his royal person, and raise him to the 
highest honours. The dervise was penetrated with gratitude; but 
unmoved by the suggestions of ambition, he declined the favours 
of the monarch, whom he proclaimed, on quitting him, to be the 
wisest of men, and the greatest king of his age. History has con- 
firmed this judgment; in proof of which may be cited the authen- 
tic testament of this prince, which the abbé Fourmont has trans- 
lated from the original Turkish manuscript. The following are 
the last lines Nouschirvan addressed to his son Horrtivizdas: 

“ My son, you are going to reign. Do you wish to render your- 
self worthy of the throne I leave you? Act justly, punish inso- 


* Pipe-bearer. + The court of the Persian monarchs.. 
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jénce, comfort the poor, love letters, protect the sciences, listen to 
old men, employ the young, and believe only your own eyes when 
you are in search of merit. If you follow this advice, heaven wil] 
prosper you; your enemies will fear you; your friends will be 
faithful; you will promote the happiness of your people, and they 
will be the source ef your felicity.” 

While thus rambling from digression to digression, I travelled 
the road from Paris to Charenton, and arrived at the door at the 
same moment with Dr. N———, a particular friend of the direc- 
tor of the hospital, and one of those men who does honour to a 
profession, of which he does not make a trade, like so many of 
his brethren. After the usual compliments, enlivened by some lo- 
cal pleasantry, the doctor presented me to Monsieur C—-, whose 
face might have been better formed, but whose mind could not 
have been better made. Before commencing our visit, and while 
breakfasting,the doctor commenced a little dissertation upon mad- 
ness, which he does not believe, though I am by no means of his 
opinion, is seated in the brain, but which he defines to be “ an er- 
ror of understanding, which judges incorrectly when the person 
is awake, of things upon which all other persohs coincide in opi- 
nion.” 

Once agreed upon the point, that this malady of the mind ar- 
rives, we know not how,—is caused, by we know not what,—and 
lodges, we know not where,—we discussed the means of curing 
it, the treatment adopted, and the experiments nade for some time 
past by the most skilful practitioners. “I am astonished at cne 
thing,” said I to these gentlemen, after having listened very at- 
tentively, “ which is, that means are used to cure madness, whose 
application to reasonable people would be enough to deprive them 
of their senses. If I may be permitted to have an opinion on this 
subjéct, in your presence, I do not fear to assert, that the con- 
straint imposed upon deranged persons is the first and greatest 
obstacle to their cure.” It was natural, that the general good, 
which demands their seclusion, should be opposed to my principle, 
but I had the authority of facts on my side, and | was thus enabled 
to rebut all their reasoning. 

“ You do not perhaps know, gentlemen,” continued I, with the 
satisfaction of a scholar who teaches something to his masters, 
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that there exists in France, in the department ‘ Dewx-Nethes,’ a 
borough called ‘ Gheel,’ four-fifths of whose inhabitants are mad- 
men, and madmen in every sense of the word, like those confined 
in this house; that they enjoy, without any evil consequence, the 
same liberty as the other citizens. This extraordinary fact has 
need of some explanation. 

“ Nearly half a century ago, a magistrate of Antwerp ob- 
serving the evils which resulted to madmen, from their reunion in 
the same hospital, obtained permission to transfer them to the bo- 
rough of Gheel, and distribute them among its inhabitants, who re- 
ceived for each patient a sum sufficient to indemnify them for ex- 
penses and care. The choice of this little borough was not made 
by chance. Placed in the middle of a vast heath that insulated it 
on all sides, they were very easily guarded, and two or three men 
sufficed to look after this lock of madmen, who were recalled 
to their homes at the hours of repast, and the close of the day, by 
the sound of a bell. Wholesome food, a pure air, habitual exercise, 
and the appearance of entire liberty, was the only regimen pre- 
scribed them, and to which the greater number were indebted for 
their cure, at the end of the year. I passed two entire days in the 
midst of this colony of madmen.- Perhaps more foolish things were 
said there than elsewhere; but, on the other hand, much fewer 
were done; and therefore I was not astonished that a sage (Mon- 
sicur le R e) had fixed his residence among them.” As 





these gentlemen appeared to doubt my word, I read them the fol- 
lowing paragraph of a memoir,* published by the count de Poute- 
coulant, then prefect of the department of the Dyle; whose admi- 
nistration has left so many honourable recollections in the minds 
of its inhabitants. 


‘‘ The madmen were formerly crowded together at Brussels, in a confin- 
ed and unhealthy place, whose incommodiousness alone was enough to ren- 
der incurable the malady that conducted them to that place. 

‘Being informed that in the borough of Gheel there was an asylum 
opened for this species of infirmity, I transferred all the patiénts from the 
hospital of Brussels to that place, where they enjoy a degree of liberty 
which does not prevent every care being taken that their case demands. 


* Exposition de la Situation Administrative du Department de la Dyle, 
au premier Germinal, an. 13, par M. de Poutecoulant. Bruxelles, chez 
Weissenbruck. 
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Commissaries, appointed by the council general of the hospitals, repair, pe- 
riodically, to the spot, to assure themselves that the inhabitants fulfil the 
obligations they have contracted to perform.” 


It was not until he had taken notes of these details, that Mon- 
sieur C gratified my desire of inspecting an establishment 
which he governs with a zeal worthy of the highest eulogium. 





“‘ Madness,” said he, as we traversed the first court, “ is, when 
well considered, only an excessive development of the vices, the 
caprice, and the follies which exist in society. The werld presents 
an infinite number of species, which may, liowever, be classed un- 
der three heads: fhrenzy, mania, and iméecility. To the first, be- 
long all the violent passions, and the numerous family of vices, 
crimes, and excesses which they produce; in the second, may be 
ranged the most prejudicial defects, and most marked follies; the 
third comprehends the innumerable varieties of this malady of the 
human mind, which reduces man to the state of a plant, from 
whence it arises, (said the doctor, laughing,) that society is some- 
times compared to a flatie-band.” 

We approached the quarters of the furious, whose howlings re- 
doubled when they saw us through the bars of their cells. I stop- 
ped for a moment to look at a man of an attenuated form, whose 
looks were more wicked than fierce, and who menaced us with a 
smile; whose cruel expression could never be imitated, except by 
the first of our tragedians.* “ This wretch,’’¢ said our guide, “ is 
a man of distinguished‘ birth, to whom nature gave the heart of a 
tiger, and the genius of an ape; the days of his youth were marked 
by crimes, which he dared publicly to apologize for in more ad- 
vanced years. As a punishment, he was deprived of the power o 
doing mischief; he became mad, and for want of other victims, itis 
now on himself that he vents his fury. His existence accuses the 
justice of the laws; his madness has avenged the public morals.” 
We speedily left this miscreant, who took leave of us with this 
charitable warning —“ make yourselves easy! I will take upon my- 
Self the trouble of having you fleaed alive.” 


* Talma. 
t The marquis de Sade, the infamous author of the infamous “‘ Justine,’ 
ishere alluded to:—he is since dead. 
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His neighbour did not appear less agitated, though more an ob- 
ject of commiseration. He articulated, in a low voice, phrases 
without connexion; the burthen of which, however, was, the words 
| “ wife,” “rival,” and “ false toufee.”? This last word figured so 
| singularly in his tragical plaints, that I demanded ah explanation 
| of it from the doctor. “ There is, in truth,” said he, “ something 
very risible, if not in the misfortune of this poor man, at least in 
the cause of it. He is very ugly, as you see, but he was also very 
rich; and therefore it was not astonishing that he married a very 
handsome woman, ofa rank above his own. Naturally jealous, the 


levity of his wife furnished him with-frequent occasions of giving 
way to this failing. He had, or fancied he had arival, a young man 
on whom nature had prodigally bestowed every physical advan- 


Maca ce ee ee 


tage, except on the head, some parts of which were so ill provid- 

ed with hair, that he was obliged to have recourse to the industri- 

ous hand of Harmand, or Michalong. In a word, he wore those I 

fragments of a peruke known by the ‘name of ‘ mouches.’ I will ( 

not tell you how, or in what place this suspicious husband found 

the sample of a coiffure, which disturbed him so much respecting 

his own; but from this moment hell was in his head, his jealousy 

became a delirium, and his reason evaporated in the most furious 

paroxysms. The very sight of a woman raises him to a pitch of , 

rage, of which it is difficult to form an idea.” It was impossible : 

for me to support the sight of these torments, and we entered the t 
I 
e 





quarter of the maniacs; some of whom Monsieur C described 
as he passed their chambers. 

“‘ This one,”’ said he, pointing out a man who walked backward 
and forward, with a speaking-trumpet of paste-board in his hand, 





“was the captain of a privateer; after a brilliant cruize he was . 

taken in sight of port, with all his prize-money, by a frigate, which 

he fought for two hours, with the greatest intrepidity. This mis- h 

fortune deprived him of his reason; he believes he is still on board 0: 

his vessel, engaged in the combat that was so fatal to him; and he h 

calls out incessantly, “ fire the magazine!” te ex 
The chamber adjoining was grotesquely ornamented with strips 9) 

of tinsel, and was occupied by poor T , whom I knew for- 

merly in society, attacked by a mania of a different kind, and much tu 


more ridiculous. When he passed for a reasonable being, he was 
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persuaded that the soul of man resided in his heel, and that dan- 
cing, in which he excelled, was, of all perfections, the one that 
brought us nearest the Divinity! At present, he believes himself 
embassador of the Great Mogul; adorned with ridands of all co- 
lours, he pleases himself with his chimerical grandeur, and gave 
audience in his cel] at Charenton, with a dignity very amusing, 
and not altogether without model. What would he gain by being 
cured? He is no longer of an age for dancing, and, with the return 
of reason, would lose his embassy. 

A little farther on dwelt a philosopher, become mad from fre- 
quently repeating, at his own expense, the experiments of Spal- 
lanzani upon frogs. His lodging place communicated with that of 
an old commentator, whose reason was extinguished, in profound 
researches to discover whether the ancients wore perukes. 

Their neighbour was the footman of a man of quality, whose 
brain got out of order, because he was not admitted to the honour 
of a place behind the carriage of his master on a day of ceremony. 

In passing across a corridor, to go to the quarter of the women, 
we saw a maniac on whom they were putting the strait waistcoat 
— that man,” said Monsieur C 





, “ was formerly a satirical 
writer; that trade is not without danger, and people in anger do 
not always look where they strike. In the last assault he had to 
sustain, his head came in contact with a cudgel, and moral aliena- 
tion was the consequence; sinte he is, mad, he has changed cha- 
racters: he no longer writes against any one, but wishes to cudgel 
every body.” 

Madness, among the women confined in this place, appeared to 
me to have, as in socicty, two characters, very distinct—/ove and 
vanity. 

The first we visited was a species of 4unt Aurora,* whose brain 
had been bewildered by melancholy romances. Seated on the foot 
of her bed, an old guitar, without strings, in her hand, she believed 
herself on the banks of a torrent, or the point of a rock, and thrill- 
ed, with an almost extinguishedvo ice, a song, in which the “ Bird 
of night’? and the “ Wind of the desert’? were not forgotten. 

This maniac had, as a neighbour, a young girl, whose misfor- 
tunes interested me much more deeply. Abandoned by an un- 


* Alluding to a character in the French play of Ma Tante Aurore. Tr. 
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faithful lover, the evening of the day fixed for her marriage, her 
heart was broken by mortification, and the loss of reason kindly 
restored the pleasing illusions which she had lost. 

I expressed to these gentlemen the astonishment I felt at seeing 
in that place, a woman who exhibited no other mark of mad- 
ness than that of believing herself thirty years younger than she 
really was, smiling graciously at. all the young men, and being 
convinced that no one could see her without falling in love with 
her. “If these are proofs of madness,” said I, “ where could we 
find room to lodge all who are afflicted in the same manner?” 

I stopped a moment to behold a woman, whose madness is di- 
rectly opposed to the catise that produced it. This lady, deprived 
of her reason by an excess of mystic devotion, now experienced a 
delirium of a very different nature; it 1s impossible to divine to 
what suggestions she owes the ideas and images that necessarily 
present themselves to her mind, for the first time, and which she 
announces in a language she could never have had an opportunity 
of hearing. 

I was informed that Monsieur C had sought, in concerts 
and scenic exhibitions, executed by his patients, a means of ope- 
rating or preparing their cure. I witnessed this double experi- 
ment; but it did not appear to me that he had any just grounds for 
the hopes of success which he still appears to entertain. 

I returned to Paris to dine, and passed the evening in a very 
brilliant assembly, where I continued my remarks on fools, almost 
without perceiving that I had changed the place of observation; 


— : 





SELEcT SENTENcEs.—In proportion as we have loved, the 
heart is wounded and afflicted at being obliged to complain of the 
objects of its affection to another. rs 

There are occasions when nothing can repair the effect of a word 
rashly uttered!—The lover can pardon, but net forget. An heart 
deeply wounded is never again completely restowed. Tenderness 
and sensibility may preserve from resentment, but not from suffer 
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THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS.—DEDICATION BY DR. JOHNSON. 


No writer has excelled Dr. Johnson in the courtly style of a dedication. 
Without descending from the dignity of learning, he unites the elegance of 
Addison with the politeness of Stanhope. The following commendation of 
ab innocent amusement, is not included in Murphy’s collection; but Bos- 
well mentions it among those pieces which the great lexicographer ac- 
knowledged. Few would presume to call the attention of one of his majes- 
ty’s privy counsellérs to a book on so trifling a subject; but it is one of the 
prerogatives of genius to impart dignity to the most insignificant objects. 
The design of Johnson is to solicit the patronage of the earl of Rochford in 
behalf of Payne’s Introduction to the Game of Draughts—1756. 


My Lorp, 


When I take the liberty of addressing to your lordship 4 7rea- 
tise on the Game of Draughts, 1 easily foresee that I shall be in 
danger of suffering ridicule on one part, while I am gaining honour 
on the other, and that many who may envy me the distinction of 
approaching you, will deride the present I presume to offer. 

Had I considered this little volume as having no purpose be- 
yond that of teaching a game, I should indeed have left it to take 
its fate without a patron. Triflers may find or make any thing a 
trifle; but since it is the great characteristic of a wise man to see 
events in their causes, to obviate consequences, and ascertain con- 
tingencies, your lordship will think nothing a trifle by. which the 
mind is inured to cautious foresight and circumspection. The 
same skill, and often the same degree of skill, is exerted in great 
and little things, and your lordship may sometimes exercise on a 
harmless game, those abilities which have been so happily em- 
ployed in the service of your country. 

lam, kc. 
WILLIAM PAYNE. 


SELEcT SENTENCE.—T hose who outlive their income by splen- 
dour in dress or equipage, are well said to resemble a town on fire, 
which shines by that which destroys it. 
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FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon. By Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resi- 
dent for the Hon. East-India Company at the Court of the Pasha of 
Bagdad. With three Plates. 8vo. pp. 71. 1815. 


Ir was remarked by Major Rennell, in his work on the Geo- 
graphical System of Herodotus, that the curiosity of the learned 
might in all probability be amply gratified respecting the antiqui- 
ties of Babylon, if researches were diligently pursued for that pur- 
pose; and he justly added that the description of the site and re- 
mains would prove one of the most curious pieces of antiquity 
that had been exhibited in our own times. The major’s own dis- 


quisition on the subject is as satisfactory as a fair and laborious 
comparison of ancient writers and modern travellers could possi- 
bly have made it: but personal observation was still wanting; and, 


indeed, from those modern travellers who had visited Babylon 


previously to the publication of his book, he was enabled to glean 


much less accurate information than he might have hoped to gain. 
A French writer, M. Beauchamp, (whose correspondence was 


translated and published in the European Magazine for 1792,) 


had the fullest opportunity of observing these ruins with undis- 
turbed attention; yet there is little doubt that his personal survey 
extended only to the division of the city to the east of the Eu- 
phrates, by which river, Herodotus states that it was equally di- 
vided. This was also, according to major Rennell, beyond a doubt 
the extent of M. Della Valle’s observations. The Pére Emanuel, 
whose communications on this subject are detailed by D’Anville, 
cannot, if we {form our judgment from Mr. Rich’s memoir now 
before us, have been a very accurate examiner of the scenes 
around him. Niebuhr, the most celebrated of these foreign tra- 
vellers, was prevented from making any very close inspection of 
these regions by his fear of the Arabs. M. Otter, another foreign- 
er, is either incorrect himself, or has been rendered so by his 
translators, since he describes large spaces of ground as covered 
with coppice-wood, and rendering undistinguishable the ruins 
which they conceal, whereas Mr. Rich positively states that the 
only wood discoverable near this place consists in the date gar- 
dens of the town of Hellah. In addition to these nfodern aathori- 
ties, major Rennell had the travels of Messrs. Ives and Evans to 
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compare with the ancient descriptions; and the results which he 
has drawn from such a comparison have satisfied the literary 
world; and will probably continue to be decisive with that portion 
| into whose hands Mr. Rich’s unambitious memoir may never fall. 
From the premises before him, indeed, the major made the only 
fair conclusions that could be deduced; and_it did not seem very 
likely that these would be shaken by the accounts of travellers still 
more recent, when we read in a late publication that two such tra- 
vellers remained a week at Hellah, in the immediate vicinity of 
which is the undisputed site of Babylon, without making any dis- 
covery that could even lead them to the certain conclusion that 
they were then treading on the ruins of the earliest and one of the 
most stupendous works of civilized man. ; 

The geographical position of ancient Babylon has been settled 
by major Rennell, first, on a comparison of the traditions of orien- 
tal writers in general; 2dly, by notices found in ancient authors, 


such as Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Q. Curtius, and others, cor- 
responding with those traditions; and 3dly, from the description 
of its remains by modern travellers, compared with these earlier 


accounts:—and, however the latter may have erred in their theo- 


ries respecting some of the ruins, they agree in the only point 
that is essential to the geographical question, that such ruins do 
exist ina space corresponding to that which is represented by the 
authors. of antiquity. Mr. Rich considers the site of Babylon to 
be thus satisfactorily established in the environs of Hellah; a 
town, as most of our readers know, in a district still called Badel 
by the natives, on the western side of the Euphrates; and contain- 
ing, according to Mr. Rich, about 7000 inhabitants, consisting of 
Arabs and Jews, and such Turks only as are employed in the go- 
vernment. 

This unassuming and sensible memoir was originally publish- 
ed, as the preface informs us, in a literary journal at Vienna, en- 
tiled “ Mines de l’Orient,’’ and ‘ is now republished without any 
instructions from the author, and without the benefit of his correc- 
tion.’ It is modestly described as only the first fruits of imperfect 
research: but the writer’s residence at Bagdad, and his consequent 
familiarity with the customs of the neighbouring countries, have 
undoubtedly afforded him more facilities in the prosecution of his 
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inquiries, with less chance of interruption from casual and ex. 
ternal circumstances, than can fall to the lot of the general tra. 
veller; and we regard the result of these investigations as suffici- 
cient to redeem the expectations which might be naturally engen. 
dered by such opportunities. 

It will be our object, first, to notice a few of Mr. Rich’s re. 
marks on the country in his progress from Bagdad to the scene of 
his researches; 2dly, to state thespoints on which his personal ob- 
servations have led him to differ from the conclusions of major 
Rennell, or rather from those modern travellers from whose wri- 
tings that gentleman made his deductions; and, lastly, to exa- 
mine very briefly how far those of the present writer’s statements, 
which are contradictory to the now generally received opinions on 
the remains of Babylon, are consonant to the accounts of ancient 


authors, some of whom undoubtedly saw that city while it still 
possessed no inconsiderable share of magnificence. 
Mr. Rich describes the whole country from Bagdad to Hellah 


as perfectly flat, and, with the exception of some small environs 
of the latter place, as an uncultivated ‘waste. This contrast to its 


former state he fully ascertains by traversing the lines of many 
canals now dry and neglected, the sure signs of former cultiva- 
tion; and by the observation of mis-shapen masses of earth strew- 
ed with broken brick and other building materials, the equally 
indisputable traces of former population. The only inhabitants of 
the region through which he passed were Zobeide Arabs, and at 
convenient distances he found khans for the accommodation of 
travellers, to each of which was attached a smajl colony of Fel- 
Jahs. The general direction of the road was north and south; the 
whole distance about forty-eight miles, estimated by the ordinary 
pace of a light caravan, in which Mr. R. could not be much de- 
ceived; and the greatest distance of these khans from each other 
was between eight and nine miles, and the shortest about four. 
Between the second and third of these stations he passed the Na- 
her Malcha, or fuvius regius, said tobe the work of Nebuchadnez- 
zar; which he found quite dry, although it could be proved that 
it had been used for the purposes of irrigation as late as the times 
of the Bagdad Caliphs. At somewhat more than half the distance 


of his journey, he arrived at Iskenderia, a large and handsome 
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khan, all around which the vestiges of ancient buildings were ve- 
ry clearly distinguishable: indeed the caravansera itself was built 
of bricks dug up on the spot; and the whole scene indicated the 
former existence of a large town on the site. When he had gone 
nine miles from Hellah, and was proceeding in a direction due 
south, every thing, says the writer, announced the approach to 
the remains of a large city. Lest, however, any of our readers 
should misconceive the nature of the remains of Babylon now ex- 
posed to the eye of the traveller, we will quote the few lines by 
which Mr. Rich obviates the possibility of such error. * Before 
entering into a minute description of the ruins, to avoid repetition, 
it is necessary to state that they consist of mounds of earth, form- 
ed by the decomposition of building, channelled and furrowed by 


| the weather, and the surface of them strewed with pieces of brick, 


bitumen, and pottery.’ 

It seems scarcely necessary to remind the reader, especially if 
he be acquainted with major Rennell’s celebrated work, that the 
cause of this decomposition of materials is to be found in the na- 
ture of. the substance of which they were formed. We have the 
testimony of antiquity that much of Babylon was built of sun-saked 
bricks; a material not mote durable than those hard mud walls 
much used in cottage-buildings in the west of England, which, 
however strong when securéd from wet descending vertically, are 
soon resolved to their original earth when exposed in that direc- 
tion. The Euphrates at Babylon is said by Strabo to be a stadium 
in breadth. Modern writers have varied in their opinion of the 
extent which ‘this term comprehends: but Mr. Rich found the ri- 
ver at Hella about 450-feet wide, which is less by forty feet than 
the scale of Strabo as explained by major Rennell: the depth he 
states to be two fathoms and a half, and the current to run at the 
medium tate of about two knots: ‘ when lowest being probably 
halfa knot less, and when full a knot more.’ 

As we have thus accompanied Mr. Rich to Hellah, let us now 
follow him in his researches in its vicinity. In the first instance, 


he contradicts the statement of ruins still existing in the gardens 
of that town, Which preceding travellers, Niebuhr in particular, 
had described as visible; and he accounts for their error by pre- 


suming that they mistook the high embankments of some ne- 
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glected canals for the remains of former buildings. The ruins of 
the eastern quarter he found to commence about two miles above 
Hellah, and to consist of two large masses or mounds, connected 
with, and lying north and south of each other; many of less mag- 
nitude crossing the plain at different intervals. At the northern 
extremity of these remains, or about five miles from Hellah, is 
the last mass, which Rennell, on the authority of Della Valle and 
others, concludes to have been the tower of Belus: an opinion 
which, as it is the main point of difference between Mr. Rich and 
his learned predecessor, we will notice in a subsequent part of 
our remarks. The whole area occupied by these remains, or ra- 
ther by the occasional recurrence of them on the eastern side of 
the Euphrates, is said to be two miles and six hundred yards in 
breadth from east to west, and about six hundred yards more in 
length from north to south; and if some land apparently gained 
from the river, since the existence of Babylon as a city, be added 
to the width, this area will be nearly a square. In ascending it 
from the south, and passing through the centre, the traveller 
leaves the two chief longitudinal mounds on his right hand, they 
forming the eastern boundary. They have been dug open in vari- 
ous parts, but have yielded few or no fine whole bricks; whence 
it would appear that the buildings which occupied this portion of 
the city were not formed of the furnace-baked brick, which . was 
the material employed in the edifices of consequence, and from 
which, procured by mining in other portions of the ruins, Hellah 
is stated to be almost entirely built. On his left hand, between 
himself and the river, the traveller finds another mound running 
parallel with those already mentioned; which Mr. Rich terms 
the embankment, although he does not believe that it was raised 
for any such purpose. These mounds may be considered as the 
outline of the area under consideration. In a progress from the 
south, the first grand mass of ruins which occurs is one thousand 
and one hundred yards in length, and eight hundred in its greatest 
breadth; rising at its utmost elevation to about sixty feet above 
the level of the plain; and this, in compliance with an absurd 
Turkish tradition, may be distinguished by the name Amran. Pro- 
ceeding in a northwardly direction, the traveller arrives at the se- 
cond grand mass, of a much more interesting nature than that of 
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Amran, the description of which will best be given in the author’s 
own words. 


‘ To this succeeds the second grand heap of ruins, the shape of which is 
nearly a square of seven hundred yards length and breadth, and its S. W. 
angle is connected with the N. W. angle of the mounds of Amran, by a 
ridge of considerable height, and nearly one hundred yards in breadth. 
This is the place where Beauchamp made his observations, and it is cer- 
tainly the most interesting part of the ruins of Babylon: every vestige dis- 
coverable in it declares it to have been composed of buildings far superior 
to all the rest which have left traces in the eastern quarter: the bricks are 
of the finest description; ahd notwithstanding this is the grand storehouse 
of them, and that the greatest supplies have been and.are now constantly 
drawn from it, they appear still to be abundant. But the operation of ex- 
tracting the bricks has caused great confusion, and contributed much to 
crease the difficulty of decyphering the original design of this mound, as 
in search of them the workmen pierce into it in every direction, hollowing 
out deep ravines and pits, and throwing up the rubbish in heaps on the sur- 
face. In some places they have bored into the solid mass, forming winding 
caverns and subterranean passages, which, from their being left without 
adequate support, frequently bury the workmen in the rubbish. In all 
these.excavations, walls of burnt brick laid in lime mortar, of a very good 
quality are seen; and in addition to the substances generally strewed on 
the surfaces of all these mounds, we here find fragments of alabaster ves- 
sels, fine earthen ware, marble, and great quantities of varnished tiles, 
the glazing and colouring of which are surprisingly fresh. In a hollow 
near the southern part I found a sepulchral urn of earthen ware, which had 
been broken in digging, and near it lay some human bones which pulveri- 
zed with the touch.’ 


Having been told that an Arab, in digging, had discovered a 
large ido/ in this mass, (an appellation given by the natives to most 
stones carved with figures or letters,) and had afterward covered 
it up again, Mr. Rich ascertained the spot; and one day’s labour 
of a few men disclosed the figure of a lion, of colossal size, of 
coarse granite and rude workmanship, with a circular aperture 
in the mouth, into which a man might introduce his fist. 

About two hundred yards to the north of the ruin last men- 
tioned, is a ravine formed by miners-for bricks; on one side of 
which Mr. Rich found a few yards of wall, the face of it clean 
and perfect, and all the bricks having writing on them. Near the 
same spot is a subterraneous passage, the roof of which was con- 
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Structed of bricks laid in bitumen, of the application of which we 
are informed by Herodotus and others; but in adjoining places 
they were laid in mortar cement. A little to the west of the ravine 
that has been noticed, occurred the next conspicuous object, call- 
ed by the natives Kasr, or the palace; which, unlike most of the 
other remains, disclosed several portions of walls and piers not 
obstructed with rubbish, built of fine burnt brick ‘still per- 
fectly clean and sharp, and laid in lime cement of such tenacity, 
that those whose business it was had given up working for bricks, 
on account of the extreme difficulty of extracting them whole.’ Mr. 
Rich imagined that he could trace, in some portion of this ruin, the 
effects of an earthquake. Omitting any notice of inferior mounds, 
the traveller reaches the most northern, called by the natives 
Mujelibée, or overturned; the building which Della Valle consider- 
ed as the far-famed tower of Belus, and whose opinion, as we 
have already said, has been adopted by major Rennell. M. Beau- 
champ called this place Makloube, giving a similar interpretation; 


and Niebuhr was fo/d that the greatest remains Were to be found 
in this position, but did not visit them. It somewhat surprises us, 
however, that Mr. Rich did not observe the discrepancy between 


these writers on the one hand, and himself on the other, as to the 


distance from Hellah at which the Mujelibé is said to stand. Mr. 
R.’s statement is ‘ full five miles;’ while Della Valle and those 
who followed him called it “ about three miles.”’ If the identity of 
the place visited were to depend on measurement of distance on- 


ly, the Kasr of Mr. Rich would correspond most nearly with 
the Makloubée of Beauchamp, since the Xasr is one mile less to 
the north: but theré are, we think, other points sufficient to esta- 
blish the fact that the Mujelibée of the present author is the build- 
ing intended by the former writers. The ensuing passage contains 
an account of the general appearance of this mass. 


‘ It is of an oblong shape, irregular in its height and the measurement of 
its sides, which face the cardfnal points; the northern side being two hun- 
dred yards in length, the southern two hundred and nineteen, the eastern 
ene hundred and éighty-two, and the western one hundred and thirty-six; 
the elevation of the southeast, or highest angle, one haridred and forty-dne 
feet. The western face, whichis the least elevated, is the most intéresting 
on account of the appearance of building it presents. Near the summit of 
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it appears a low wall, with interruptions, built of unburnt bricks mxed up 
with chopped straw or reeds, and cemented with clay mortar of great 
thickness, having between every layer a layer of reeds; and on the north 
side are also some vestiges of a similar construction. The southwest angle 
is crowned by something like a turret or lantern: the other angles are in a 
less perfect state, but may originally have been ornamented in a similar 
manner. The western face is lowest and easiest of ascent, the northern 
the most difficult. All are worn into furrows by the weather; and in some 
places, where several channels of rain have united together, these furrows 
are of great depth, and penetrate a considerable way into the mound. The 
summit is covered with heaps of rubbish, in digging inte some of which, 
layers of broken burnt brick cemented with mortar are discovered, and 


whole bricks with inscriptions on them are here and there found: the 
whole is covered with innumerable fragments of pottery, brick, bitumen, 


pebbles, vitrified brick or scoria, and even shells, bits of glass, and mother 
of pear!.’ 


Thus much for the remains of Babylon on the eastern side.of 


the Euphrates. Major Rennell regretted that the western has 


been little explored by European travellers; and D’Anville ima- 
gined that very considerable remains might be found there also: 
but this is not the case. Mr. Rich describes it as a flat tract of 


sround, intersected by canals, containing no vestiges of ancient 


buildings, but two small mounds at right angles with each other, 
not exceeding a hundred yards in extent: with a few small villa- 
lages on the river side. Though, however, Mr. R. failed in dis- 
covering ruins in the vicinity of the river, at the distance of about 


six miles from Hellah, to the southwest, on the same side, he yi- 
sited by far the most stupendous remain of all that appertained to 
Babylon; called by the Arabs Birs Nemroud, and by the Jews 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Prison. The missionary Pére Emanuel saw 
this ruin, and his remarks were communicated to D’Anville 
through some intermediate persons, who would have supplied the 
word palace for prison, in the Jewish name. Niebuhr likewise 
saw a ruin on this side of the Euphrates. Major Rennell imagin- 
ed that the places seen by these two travellers were not the samey 
but Mr. Rich treats them, and on satisfactory grounds, as the 
same spot. He visited the Birs under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. The morning had been very gloomy, but, as he ap-. 
proached the object of his research, the clouds rolled away, and 
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presented to him the ruin frowning over a vast extent of plain, 
bearing the appearance of a circular hill, crowned by a tower, 
with a high ridge extending along the foot of it. He thus describes 
this mass: 


‘The Birs Nemroud is a mound of an oblong figure, the total circum- 
ference of which is seven hundred and sixty-two yards. At the eastern 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and is not more than fifty or sixty feet 
high; but at the western it rises in a conical figure to the elevation of one 
hundred and ninety-eight feet, and on its summit is a solid pile of brick 
thirty-seven feet high by twenty-eight in breadth, diminishing in thickness 
to the top, which is broken and irregular, and rent by a large fissure ex- 
tending through a third of its height. It is perforated by small square 
holes disposed in rhomboids. The fine burnt bricks of which it is built 
have inscriptions on them; and so admirable is the cement, which appears 
to be lime mortar, that, though the layers are so close together that it is 
difficult to discern what substance is between them, it is nearly impossi- 
ble to extract one of the bricks whole. The other parts of the summit of 


this hill are occupied by immense fragments of brick-work of no determi- — 


nate figure, tumbled together and converted into solid vitrified masses, as 
if they had undergone the action of the fiercest fire, or been blown up with 
gunpowder, the layers of the bricks being perfectly disccrnible,—a curi- 
ous fact, and one for which I am utterly incapable of accounting. These, 
incredible as it may seem, are actually the ruins spoken of by Pére Ema- 
nuel, who takes no sort of notice of the prodigious mcund on which they 
are elevated. 

‘Itis almost needless to observe that the whole of this mound is itself a 
ruin, channelled by the weather, and strewed with the usual fragments, 
and with pieces of black stone, sand-stone, and marble. In the eastern 
part layers of unburnt brick are plainly to be seen, but no reeds were dis- 
cernible in any part: possibly the absence of them here, when they are so 
generally seen under similar circumstances, may be an argument of the 
superior antiquity of the ruin. In the north side may be seen traces of 


building exactly similar to the brick pile. At the foot of the mound a step 


may be traced, scarcely elevated above the plain, exceeding in extent by 
several feet each way the true or measured base; and there is a quadran- 
gular inclosure round the whole, as at the Mujelibée, but much more per- 
fect and of greater dimensions.’ 


As the other vestiges of antiquity in the vicinity of Hellah 
were neither numerous nor important, nothing remains to detain 
us from what may be called the second partof Mr. Rich’s me- 
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-moir; his inferences from the examinations which he had prose- 
cuted. 

The temple and tower of Belus, and the palace, citadel, or cas- 
tellated palace, according to Herodotus, were the two most stu- 
pendous structures in ancient Babylon; and it is therefore to be 
supposed, more especially as Babylonian magnificence consisted 
greatly in extent, that the ruins of two such edifices would be 
more easily distinguishable than those of any others. Major Ren- 
nell has decided, from a comparison of ancient authors with mo- 
dern travellers, that the Mujelibé, the most northern remain on 
the eastern side of the Euphrates, is the tower of Belus. This 
building is described by Herodotus, who states (Clio, 1$1.) that 
the palace was in the centre of one division of the city, and the 
temple of Jupiter Belus, as he calls it, in the other: but in which 
division they respectively stood, he does not say. Diodorus, ma- 
jor Rennell thinks, implies that the tower of Belus stood in the 
eastern division, because he asserts that the palace was on the 
west; and consequently, if Herodotus be correct, the other must 
have stood in the east. Now, on reference to the second book of 
Diodorus, we do not find that he places the palace so decidedly in 
the eastern quarter. He mentions two palaces, one on each side 
of the Euphrates; under which river, he adds, Semiramis caused 
a tunnel to be made, for a communication from one of those build- 
ings to the other; but it is difficult to decide which of these two cas- 
tellated palaces should be called xa7’ eoxnv the fralace, since Dio- 
dorus says of them, apPo7epa woavleaws xarerxevace. In his account 
of the site of the temple of Belus, he is very vague when he describes 
it as standing é wer, ty» modes. This edifice had been in ruins long 
before the age of Diodorus, and he professes to speak on the sub- 
ject from tradition only; observing that historians differed much 
in their descriptions of it. He adds: opoacysizas iypnrdy yeyevie Sai 
xed dmepCoriv, was THs Xardaiss fv av]w Tas TAY aspay Wewoine Ia Wa- 
pelnpicess. This latter fact, although generally known, is not with- 
out some interest on this occasion; because, from the description 
of the Birs Nemroud given by Mr. Rich, we can scarcely doubt 
that the building which that ruin represents must have been ex- 
cellently adapted for the purpose of an observatory, whether it 
was ever applied to that purpose or not. Major Rennell conceives 
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that Diodorus draws a sufficiently strong distinction between the 
<wo palaces, to allow us to consider that which stands on the west- 
ern side of the Euphrates as the greater palace or building to 
which Herodotus referred: but, though such an impression is 
doubtless to be received from Diodorus, yet, after having analy- 
zed the passage, we do not think that we can apply a stronger 
word;—taking Herodotus in conjunction with Diodorus, this im- 
pression is much strengthened. Notwithstanding this obstacle, 
Mr. Rich is greatly inclined to believe that, in viewing the enor- 
mous mass of the Birs Nemroud, he was contemplating the re- 
mains of the celebrated tower of Belus; and, if this were the only 
topographical difficulty, it needs not be considered as insurmount- 
able. A general agreement prevails among the authors of antiqui- 
ty, that the temple of Belus stood in a central situation; that is, 
central to one half of the city according to Herodotus, and to the 
whole according to Diodorus: now the position of the Birs at so 
great a distance west of the Euphrates, and so very far to the 
south of all other ruins on either side of that river, renders the idea 
at least very improbable that it had ever stood in the centre of the 
city. Mr. Rich fairly allows the weight of this objection; confess- 
ing that it would be necessary to extend the enormous area of 
eighty square miles assigned to Babylon by Strabo, (according to 
Rennell’s computation of the stadia) if the Mujelibé and the Birs 
Nemroud were each to be inclosed even within the extreme pre- 
cinct; but the difficulty would not end here, since, if these build- 
ings are to be made to occupy central positions in deference to 
the descriptions of antiquity, we must increase the area of Baby- 
jon, at present almost incredible, allowing portions of it only to 
have been covered with buildings to an amount absurd even in 
imagination. 

The present author does not combat these geographical diffi- 
culties with any effect; nor do we see how it is possible to over- 
come them, but by discrediting the writers of antiquity on whom 
they rest. If, however, we were to disregard these weighty objec- 
tions, very strong grounds indeed might be urged for the pre- 
sumption that the Birs is in fact the supposed building. First, for 
the plain question: If this monstrous pile be not the tower of Be- 
lus, what, in the name of wonder can it be?—It cannot be the pa- 
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lace or citadel, because neither the form nor the vicinity to the ri- 
ver, nor the supposed site of the hanging gardens, described by 
Strabo as near the river, will permit such a supposition. The very 
appearance of this immense mass, while it accords in many points 
with such as we might presume the remains of the tower of Be- 
lus to be, throws discredit on any surmise of the opposite tenden- 
cy. If it were never included within the area of Babylon, the Birs 
must have been in the immediate vicinity of that city, and, from 
the flatness of the country, always visible from at least those quar- 
ters of it that were on the western shore of the Euphrates: it must 
have been an edifice of vast dimensions, and of very extraordinary 
elevation; and of its antiquity we can have no reasonable doubt, 
the vestiges in proof of this point being as incontrovertible as in 
the ‘Mujelibé and other remains, if not more so. Does it not, 
therefore, under all these circumstances, appear highly surpri- 
sing that no author of antiquity, among those who visited or de- 
scribed the wonders of Babylon, has made the slightest mention 
of so stupendous a work of man, as the Birs Nemroud clearly 
must have been? Yet, unless this was in truth the tower of Belus, 
(a presumption much at variance with the generally received cho- 
rography of the site of Babylon,) it passed without any notice 
from the wniters of antiquity who have descended to us; although 
we cannot doubt that it existed in their times, and was, if we may 
judge from the ruins, the most likely object to have attracted the 
notice of even an incurious traveller. 

This is in reality a question so beset with difficulties, that it 
would be highly presumptuous in us to offer any decisive opinion 
respecting it. Our readers may form their own judgment by 
comparing Mr. Rich’s memeir with major Rennell’s work, and 
with those passages in Herodotus, Diodorus, &c. to which his in- 
vestigation led that gentleman to refer. We are not, however, 
without hope, that, as Mr. Rich viewed his essay only ‘ as the 
first fruits of imperfect research,’ he may have future opportuni- 
ties of adding to the present. very deficient data for forming any 
Satisfactory hypothesis on the subject. No gentleman, we are 
convinced, possesses the requisites of patience, accuracy, and 
modesty in a higher degree; and, should he, in any other visit to 
the same spot, be able to find vestiges of the exterior walls of 
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Babylon, (for one wall appears to have been contained within ano- 
ther,) the discovery might not only be conclusive in settling the 
question about particular masses of ruin, but might lead to as- 
certain the contested extent of the area of this once famous city. 
The general supposition, that the tower of Belus recorded by 
the Greek historians is the same structure with the tower of Ba- 
bel, which, we Iearn from Genesis, (ch. xi.) was built in a plain 
in the land of Shinaar, has greatly augmented the interest of the 
scholar in discovering the site of a fabric allied to so many of the 
recollections of mankind: but we are not aware that the identity 
of these two buildings rests on any other grounds than general 
probability, similarity, or vicinity of the site, and strong coinci- 
dence in point of name; and evidence such as this cannot be 
deemed conclusive, although cértainly founded on very plausible 
conclusions. In the present instance, we submit it to the reader, 
whether the separation of these two structures would not tend to 


elucidate the question relative to the Birs Nemroud. Could we 


suppose the Birs to be in reality the remains of the tower which 
the descendants of Noah constructed, and the temple of Belus to 
have been altogether a distinct fabric, we should have no difficul- 


ty in finding a site for this latter in a quarter of Babylon corres: 


pondent with the writings of antiquity; and some presumption 
would be entertained as to the original purpose of those stupen- 
dous ruins so far to the west of the Euphrates.* Nevertheless, 
such a speculation as this has endless difficulties to encounter, in- 
dependently of the strong reasons for arguing the identity of these 


buildings. We find from Genesis that a city was connected with 


® Diodorus says that Semiramis built the temple of Belus, to whom the 
foundation or re-edification of Babylon (it is doubtful which)is assigned by 
ancient authors. It is searcely possible to fix the era of this wonderful 
woman, but we may easily conclude it to have been subsequent to the 
erection of the tower of Babel by the descendants of Noah, If, therefore, 
she really did found the toWer of Belus, and in the age in which she is usu- 
ally placed, the presumption of the identity of the two buildings would be 
weak indeed. We must allow, however, that the age of Semiramis is remo- 
ved into the regions of fabulous history; and that probably many works 
were attributed to her with as little reason as to Hercules, or any god. 
demigod, or hero of fabulous ages. 
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tha tower of Babel, and we have our old obstacle to surmount in 
the absence of all notice of any such fabric in the more ancient 
classical authors. 

We have dwelt so long on this interesting memoir, in propor- 
tion to its extent, that it will be impossible for us to follow the 
auth6f into the few remaining topics of his pages. They refer to 
the materials of which Babylon was built; and which consisted 
exclusively of timber, and the two species of brick already noti- 
ced. An Englishman, accustomed to brick built cities, will rea- 
dily imagine that a city so constructed, whatever masses of build- 
ing it may have contained, could have exhibited but few speci- 
mens of refined or delicate architecture. The cement was of 
more kinds than one. At the Birs the best mortar had been used, 


and of so durable a nature as to render it impossible to detach the 
bricks without breaking them. Specimens of clay and bitumen 


are still visible; the former had layers of reeds laid between it and 


the brick; the latter appears to have been difficult in the prepa- 


ration, of very inferior utility when applied, and more used in the 
interior than the exterior of building. 
Mr. Rich’s knowledge of the Chaldee, and of some modern 


oriental languages, gives him advantages over the majority of 


other travellers in researches of this nature, and we therefore 


confidently anticipate much future amusement and instruction 
from his exertions. 


COAT FOR BRICK HOUSES. 


The following is the discovery of an ingenious gentleman at 
Washington for coating houses. It is said to be superior to stuc- 
coing:— Rosin dissolved in spirits of turpentine till fluid like oil. 
This mixed with or put into paint first made up thick with lin- 
seed oil until of sufficient liquidity to lay on easily. One or two 
coats of common oil paint over that is vastly superior to rough- 
casting -” 
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SACRIFICE OF A HINDOO WOMAN. 


Tue following account of the sacrifice of a Hindoo woman on the fune- 
ral pile of her husband, is an extract of a letter from Mrs. S. T. Newton, a 
resident in Calcutta, to her friends in this country, one of whom has polite- 
ly favoured us with a copy for publication. Mrs. Newton is a native of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where her parents now reside. 


. “ Calcutta, June 18, 1817. 

“ T open my letter, my dearest friends, to tell you I have wit- 
nessed one of the most extraordinary and horrid scenes ever per- 
formed by human beings; namely, the self-immolation of a woman 
on the funeral pile of her husband. The dreadful sacrifice has 
made an impression on my mind that years will not efface. I 
thank my God that I was born in a Christian land, and instructed 
in the Christian religion. 

“ This event is so recent, I can hardly compose myself suffici- 
ently to relate it. Last night I could not close my eyes, nor could 
I drive this martyred woman from my recollection. I am almost 
sick to-day, and I am sure you will not wonder at it. But this ce- 
remony is so much celebrated, and by my countrymen so much 
doubted, that I was resolved to see if such ‘ deeds could be.’ I 
have seen: and the universe would not induce me to be present 
on a similar occasion. I cannot realize what I have seen—it seems 
like a horrible dream. 

“ Yesterday morning at seven o’clock this woman was brought 
in a palanquin to the place of sacrifice. It is on the banks of the 
Ganges, only two miles from Calcutta. Her husband had been 
previously brought to the river to expire. His disorder was hy- 
drophobia—(think of the agony this must have occasioned him.) 
He had now been dead twenty-four hours, and no person could 
prevail on the wife to save herself. She had three children, whom 
she committed to the care of her mother. A woman called to be 
undertaker, was preparing the pile. It was composed of bam- 
boo, firewood, oils, rosin*and a kind of flax, altogether very com- 
bustible. It was elevated above the ground, I should say, 
twenty inches, and supported by strong stakes. The dead 
body was lying on arude couch, very near, covered with a white 
cloth. The oldest child, a boy of seven years, who was to light 
the pile, was standing near the corpse. The woman sat perfectly 
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unmoved during all the preparation; apparently at prayer, and 
counting a string of beads which she held in her hand. She ‘vas 
just thirty years old; her husband twenty-seven years older. 

“ The government threw every obstacle in the way of this pro- 
cedure. They are not strong enough to resort to violent measures, 
to prevent this abominable custom. Nothing but our religion can 
abolish it, and I.do not believe there is a single particle of Chris- 
tianity in the breast of a single native in all India. 

“ These obstacles delayed the ceremony unti! five o’clock, 
when the permit from one of the chief judges arrived. Police of- 
ficers were stationed to prevent any thing like compulsion, and to 
secure the woman at the last moment, if she should desire it. The 
corpse was now placed on the ground, in an upright posture, and 
clean linen crossed round the head and about the waist. Holy wa- 
ter was thrown over it by the child, and afterwards oil by the 
Brahmins. It was then placed upon the pile, upon the left side. 
The woman now left the palanquin, walked into the river, sup- 
ported by ber brothers, who were agitated, and required more sup- 
port than herself. She was devested of all her ornaments: her hair 
hanging dishevelled about her face, which expressed perfect re- 
signation. Her forehead and feet were stained with a deep red. She 
bathed in the river, and drank a little water, which was the only 
nourishment she received after her husband’s death. An oath was 
administered by the attending Brahmins, whicl: is done by putting 
the hand in holy water, and repeating from the Shaster a few lines. 
This oath was given seven times. I forgot to say the child re- 
ceived an oath before the corpse was removed. The brothers also 
prayed over the body, and sprinkled themselves with consecrated 
water. She then adjusted her own dress, which consisted of long 
clothes wrapped round her form, and partly over her head, but 
not so as to conceal her face. She had in her hand a little box, 
containing parting gifts, which she presented to her brothers, and 
to the Brahmins, with the greatest composure. Red strings were 
then fastened round her wrists—her child now put a little rice in 
her mouth, which was the last thing she received. She raised her 
eyes to Heaven several times, during the river ceremonies, which 
occupied ten or twenty minutes. She took no notice of her child; 
having taken leave of her female friends and children early in the 
morning. A little cup of consecrated rice was placed by the child 
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at the head of the corpse. She now walked to the pile, and bent 
wjth lowly reverence over the feet of her husband; then, unaided, 
she passed three times around the pile. She now seemed excited 
by enthusiasm; some said of a religious nature, others by affection 
for the dead. 1 do not pretend to say what motive actuated her, 
but she stepped upon the pile with apparent delight, unassisted 
by any one, and threw herself by the side of the body, clasping his 
neck with her arm. The corpse was in the most horrid putrid 
state. She put her face close to his; a cord was slightly passed 
over both; light faggots and straw, with some combustible rosin, 
were then put on the pile, and a strong bamboo pole confined the 
whole: all this was done by her brothers. The child then applied 
the fire to the head of the pile which was to consume beth pz. 
rents. The whole was instantly on fire. The multitude shouted, 
but not a groan was heard from the pile. I hope and trust this 
poor victim expired immediately. She. undoubtedly did, without 
one struggle. Her feet and arms were not confined; and after the 
straw and faggots were burnt, we saw them in the same position 
she had placed them. ! 

“ This was a voluntary act. She was resigned, self-collected, 
and perfectly herself. Such fortitude, such magnanimity, such 
resolution, devoted affection, religious zeal, and mad delusion, 
combined, I’ had not conceived of, and I hope never to witness 
again. Hundreds witnessed this scene. Some admired the hero- 
ism of the woman—some were ready to tear the Brahmins to 
pieces—for myself, I was absolutely stupified with pity and horror 
at this dreadful immolation. I am grieved to say, this is not an 
uncommon instance. 

“] believe I have given you all the particulars: put them in 2 
better form, and tell this almost incredible story to some of my 
friends. There were present about forty Americans, and a few 
English. I do not know the number of natives, but may safely say 
many hundreds. i 

“ Yesterday was also one of the feasts of Juggernaut. In return- 
ing home, we passed through a street, two miles in length, en 
tirely filled with temples, consecrated to that god, drawn by wor 
shipping thousands, and. myriads striving for that honour; they 


- were offering gold, fruits, and the most beautiful flowers, to the 
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different idols placed within these temples. The air was perfum- 
ed with'the most precious odours. The house tops were covered 
with people dressed in the most expensive and fantastic manner, 
and children covered with jewels. Bands of native music preced- 
ed and followed each temple, making the most discordant sounds. 
People who had nothing to give, screamed and prostrated them- 
selves before the innumerable idols that were standing in the 
streets. The horses were stopped twenty times at least, by the 
crowds gathering to offer sacrifices to these images. Guards were 
placed in all directions to keep order. 

“ T can give you no idea of this country—I am awe-struck, but 
feel no inclination to worship. I thank God we are not Hindoos— 
and for all his mercies praise him. 

“ Farewell, once more, my dearly beloved friends.” 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Alexander Anderson, and Harrison Hall, (the publish- 
cr of this Journal,) have made a new application of the power of 
steam, by rendering it subservient to the purposes of a distillery 
and mill, connected. Their address to the public, together with 
the plate, in this number, afford all the information which the in- 
ventors propose to give at present. 





For the following articles of intelligence we are indebted to Philips’ 
(London) Monthly Magazine. 

Mr. Prince Hoare is engaged on a Life of the late illustrious 
patriot and philanthropist, Granville Sharpe,;—a man whose deeds 
deserve to be recorded as examples to good men of all ages and 
countries. 


Mr. Robert Bloomfield is engaged in a descriptive poem of the 
splendid mansion and that enchanting spot, the seat of the late 
Mr. Whitbread. 

VOL. Vv. 3D 
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Zelix Albarez, or Manners in Spain; interspersed with poetry, 
by Alex. R. C. Dallas, esq., is printing in three volumes. 

Mr. Woodley, editor of the Cornwall Gazette, is preparing an 
Account of his Literary Life, with anecdotes of many distinguish- 
ed literary characters. 


Mr. Coleridge intends to give a course of Literary Lectures, 
which, if filled up according to his outlines, cannot fail of being, 
toa large portion of society, of considerable interest and attrac- 
tion. 


Most flowers begin to droop and fade after being kept during 
twenty-four hours in water; a few may be revived by substituting 
fresh water; but all (the most fugacious, such as poppy, and per- 
haps one or two others excepted,) may be completely restored by 
the use of hot water. For this purpose place the flowers in scald- 
ing water, deep enough to cover about one-third of the length of 
the stem; by the time the water has become cold, the flowers will 
have become erect and fresh; then cut off the coddled ends of the 
stems and put them into cold water. 


It has been long known, that the temperature at which water 
boils is diminished in proportion to the diminution of the weight 
of the atmosphere; and this principle had been pointed out by Fah- 
renheit, and more lately by Cavallo, as a means that might be 
employed for measuring altitudes. M. Wollaston, by a paper just 
published in the Philosophical Transactions, has contrived an ap- 
paratus by which this may be accomplished,—even with more ac- 
curacy and convenience than the common barometer. The two 
great objects were,—first, that very small portions of heat might be 
rendered perceptible; and, secondly that the instrument should be 
portable. Both these objects are attained by having the thermo- 
meter with a large bulb, and a very fine stem, and this only ex- 
tending for a few degrees,—corresponding to the range which 
may be supposed likely to be ever required. 
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M. Humboldt has lately published at Paris, a work on the ge- 
ographical description of plants, according to the temperature, la- 
titude, elevation of the soil, &c. He offers some interesting views 
with regard to vegetable forms. On comparing, in each country, 
the number of plants of certain well-determined families with the 
whole number of vegetables, he discovers numerical ratios of a 
striking regularity. Certain forms become more common as we 
advance towards the pole, while others augment towards the 
equator. Others attain their maximum in the temperate zones, 
and diminish equally by too much heat and too much cold; and, 
what is remarkable, this distribution remains the same round the 
old globe, following not the geographical parallels, but those 
which Humboldt calls isothermic—that is, lines of the same mean 
temperature. These laws are so constant, that, if we know ina 
country the number of species of one of the families, we may 
nearly conclude from it the total number of plants, and that 
of the species of each of the other families. 


ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 


Tuey tell a comical story of Mr. Sheridan, which I do not as- 
sert as a fact, only because I did not see the circumstance. Mr. 
S. happened to buy a horse, but did not happen to pay for it. One 
day as he was riding his new purchase along Park-lane, he met 
his creditor ona pretty pony. The poor man, anxious to touch the 
treasurer on the tender point of payment, and yet wishing to ma- 
nage the matter handsomely, began by hoping his honour liked 
the horse, and said he could also recommend the nag he was then 
riding. ‘ Let me see,” says the manager. ‘ Upon my honour, a 
nice little animal enough; and, I dare say, an excellent trotter. 
Pray let me see his paces up the street.”——“* By all means, your 
honour.” Accordingly, uf the street trots the simple jockey, and 
down the street trots the right honourable minister, excessively 
well satisfied, it seems, with the pretty little pony’s performance! 

Ovtes sori yarewrns yeews! 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ODE TO TIME. 


Monarch of the ee hour, 
Whom subject realms obey— 
~ — nee ng wid lens 
m ing fate, with ruthless sway, 
Shall level Bat r 
Beneath thy dreaded arm, and tyrant pow’r, 
The chain of life shall burst; 
While God’s best work must fall, 
And crumble into dust. 


Borne on thy wing in flight sublime, 
What magic can impede thy course? 
What mortal can elude thy force, 
As speeding swift from clime to clime? 
No place of rest, 
In all the world; 
Thy shaft is hurled, 
And all creation bends at thy behest. 


Triumphant beauty! like a painted flower, 
Which owes to youth its fairest bloom, 
‘Too soon shall mourn the early hour, 
Thy ravages shall seal its doom. 
Then what avails the blushing rose, 
That o’er the cheek transparent glows? 
The fairy dimple’s magic wile, 
The ruby lip’s enchanting smile? 


Ah! what avails the heavenly hight 

From beauty’s eye, so soft and bright? 

The golden locks that careless flow, 

And veil the neck of living snow? 

Ah! what avail those matchless charms, 

‘When clasped within thine icy arms? 

Chilled by thy frost, they wither in decay, 

Whilst thy destroying hand shall snatch their 
bloom away. 


Then say! though all that’s fair must be 
A living monument of thee, 

Thou ever watchful nto 

Yet why are all thy boasted treasures, 

Honied poisons—transient pleasures? 

F’en thy best blessings, sprung to light, 
Soon do the mildews blight, 

And cast them back in endless night. 

Vain are the sweets that life bestows, 

And vain the joys that friendship knows, 

The glow of hope—the ray divine, 

Poured through the tear at Pity’s shrine. 

All, all are thine, and quickly fade, 

And perish in an empty shade. 


Yet thou, oh Time! 
With thy uplifted and destroying dart, 
In life’s full prime 
I woo thee to my aching heart! 
And know, stern tyrant of this feeble frame, 
Thy threatening horrors I defy, 
Tis not thy frown severe, 
Can draw the unavailing tear, 
Or force, from this firm breast, one mournful 
sigh. 
There is as , from the etherial flame, 
The soul divine! thou canst not claim. 


I court thee still, though doom’d to see 

‘The bud of hope destroyed by thee; 

I gaze upon thine haggard eye, 

More clouded than a winter's sky; 

Still, still I hang upon thy breast, 

Though never by thy smiles caressed. 
Then, friendly foe! 

Welcome, thy scythe’s fell swee 

Nor will I shudder, when thy stroke I see; 
For well I know, 

Thou canst not wound so deep 
As silent injury. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


RETIREMENT. 
Far from the cares that vex the world’s repose, 
Here on my mossy couch I rest; 
Reflection’s fenpid tide serenely flows, 
And no rough passions riot in my breast, 


The vernal bloom, that purples o’er the vales, 

This flowering arbour, fann’d by cooling gales, 

The ore wild warblings,and the chidings 
shrill, 

Of the rude streams, that wander at the will, 

And hill, and dale, and forest, lake and lawn, 

And light and shade, in sweet confusion 
thrown,— 

Delight the soul to pensiveness inclin’d, 

And sontho to solemn thought the musing 
mind. 


Here, in these peaceful scenes, 

Daughter of God, indulgent Nature reigns, 
Divinely fair! as when her infant brows, 

From the wild waves of teeminy chaos rose, 
When choral angels with a pleds’d surprise, 
Hail’d the young lustre sparkling in her eyes, 
And in her radiant form, and Jovely face, 

Saw their own heaven with full reflected grace. 


re 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SONG. 
Oh! dry not the tearirop that hangs in your 
eye, 
For it richer appears than a ruby to me; 
It tells me I’ve gain’d what no ost could buy, 
The heart that was lately so lively and free. 


Oh, moment of rapture—that richly repays, 
For hours—aye ages—of anguish and toil; 
*Tis a victory worthy of laurels and bays, 
A tear the expense—and a sweet kiss the spoil. 


Then dry not the tear—may it never remove, 
For *tis richer by far than a ruby to me; 
It declares that a heart may be melted to love, 
Although independent, and playful, and free. 
ORLANDO, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LA SENTINELLE. 

rOne of our fair friends, whose “ Sentinelle” 
proclaims that mirth and melody love to tarry 
where she presides, has requested a translation 
of the following. The authors of some of our 
rejected addresses having complained that the 
“manager writes himself,” we now offer an 
evidence of our disposition to gratify all who 
are sedulous to please the fair.] 


L’Astre de nuit dans son paisible eclat 
Lanca ses feux sur les tentes de France, 
Non loin du camp, un jeune et beau soldat 
Ainsi chantoit, appuye sur sa lance: 
Allez, volez, Zephyrs joyeux, 
Portez Mes voeux vers ma patrie, 
Dites que je veille en ces lieux; 
Que je veille en ces lieux, 
Pour la gloire et pour mon amie. 


L’Astre du jour r’ anime le combat, 
Demain, il faut signaler ma vaillance; 
Dans la victoire on trouve le trepas, 
Mais si je meurs, a cote de ma lance, 
Volez encore, Zephyrs joyeux, 
Portez mes voeux vers ma patrie, 
Dites que je meurs dans ces lieux; 
Que je meurs dans ces lieux, 
Pour la gioire et pour mon amie. 
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[The MATRIMONY, 

substance, at least, of the follo is 
said every day in this vast iatie oon 
who would preserve , and have an 
ear for “ the concord of sweet sounds,” may 
quarrel and sing at the same time, to the air of 
“* Evelyn’s Bower.”’] 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN PREVOST; 
A Matrimonial Duet. 
He 


When we first were man and wife, 
And you swore to love for life, 
We = quoted as a model, we were quite a 
show: 
Yes, we tete-a-tete were seen, 
Like king William and his queen: 
What a jewel of a wife was Mrs. John Prevost! 


She. 


Ay! then I clove to thee, man, 
Like Baucis to Philemon— 
Now, if I go to Brighton, you’re at Bath, I 
know; 
Like the pair who tell the weather, 
Weare never out together— 
One at home, tother gadding, Mr. John Pre- 
vost! 


He. 


If a lion’s to be seen, 
Old Blucher, Mr. Kean, 
You order out the earriage, and away you go; 
With that gossip, Mrs. Jones, 
How you rattle o’er the stones: 
You’ve no mercy on the horses, Mrs. John 
Prevost! 


She. 


With Madeira, Port, and Sherry, 

When you make what you call merry, 
And sit in sober sadness, are P ns sober?—no! 

With that horrid major Rock, 

It is always twelve o’clock, 


Ere you tumbk- up to eoffee, Mr. John Pre- 
vost! 
Both. 
Oar vicar, Dr. Jarvice, 


When he read the marriage service, 
United us for better or for worse, heigh-ho! 
That the worse may turn to better, 
Since we cannot break our fetter, 
Let us say no more about it (Mr. and Mrs.) 
John Prevost! 


SHERIDAN’S DEBT OF NATURE. 


[Poor Sheridan’s extravagance and impru- 
dence made him a butt for all the jokes of the 
day; so that, like Falstaff, he was not only witt 
himself, but the cause of it in others. The fol- 
lowing would be pronounced “ a palpable 
hit,” before any club at Rubicam’s.] 


“a, pay your debts,” a fellow roar’d one 


ay. 
“IT will” replied the limb of legislature. _ 
* Then tell me, Dick, what debt you first will 


pay: 
& Why, first Yl pay—J°U pay the debt of Na- 
ture!” 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
From the Spanish. 
Love disagreeing once with Foll 
Folly treated him unkind, 
For ‘tis a fact, most melaneholy 
That she beat the urchin blind. 


For vengeance, Venus sighed to heaven 
As she sought the courts above; : 
Into the chancery she was driven, 
On her breast lay little Love. 


“ Behold,” she cried, “ great justice-giver! 
* Cupid now how bli pom dark, 

“ What use, henceforth, shall be his quiver 
“ What his hope to hit the mark! 


“ His wings in vain his body raising, 
“ He no more can take a flight; 

“ His toreh however brightly blazing, 
“ Gives to him no ray of fight!” 


Silent at length, for Justice waiting, 
Venus hung o’er hopeless Love; 
The court concluded soon debating, 

And the sentence came from Jove: 


“ It is decreed that Folly never 
“ Shall in future quit his side, | 

“ But from this instant, and for ever, 
“ Be to Love a constant guide!* 


i 


OF A NEW MARRIED STUDENT 


THAT PLAYED FAST OR LOSE. 


From Lord Surrey’s Sonnets, 1585. 


A student at his book so placed, 
That wealth he might have wen, 
From book to wife did fleet in haste, 
From wealth to wo to run. 

New, who hath played a feter cast, 
Since ingling rst begonne, 

In knitting of himself so fast, 
Himself he hath undone. 


WOMAN—From the Latin of Claudian. 
What is lighter than a feather? 
Dust, =f riend, in dryest weather; 
hdc pte an the dust I pray? 
The » that wafts it far away; 
Pray what is lighter than the wind? 
The lightness of a woman’s mind; 
And what is lighter than the last? 
Nay, now my friend, you have me fast. 


a iculset lis ienate the? conal 
Tho’ poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts tho’ small, 
He Bg ~ little lot, the lot of all: ; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear it’s head, 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed: 
No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal, 
To make him loathe his vegetable meal. 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
ach wish contracting, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful atmorn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes. 
At night, ee an? labour sped, 
He sits him down the monarch of a shed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


MPROVEMENT OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Ir must be gratifying to every li- 
beral minded man to see the gra- 
dual improvement of our city. The 
buildings which have been erected, 
and the streets which have been 
paved, during the past ten years, by 
far surpass the most sanguine calcu- 
lations of former days. 

Vine street is built and paved as 
far as Ninth street. 

Race st. is built and paved as far 
as Broad st. 

Arch st. is built out entirely to 
Twelfth st., with beautiful houses, 
and is paved to Eleventh st. 

Market st. is paved to Schuylkill 
Sixth st., and is entirely built up as 
far as the Centre Square, and is par- 
tially built up on all the squares be- 
tween Broad and the river Schuyl- 
kill. 

Chesnut st. is entirely built up, 
nearly as far as Twelfth st., and is 
paved and partially improved as far 
as Schuylkill Seventh st., which is 
two squares west of Broad st. 

Walnut st. is nearly built out to 
Eleventh st., is paved as far as 
Twelfth, and will shortly be paved 
up to Thirteenth st. 

Spruce st. is built up to Eleventh 
st., and is paved to Broad st. 

Pine st. is built and paved up to 
Ninth st. 

South st. is partially improved as 
far as Broad st., and is paved to 
Ninth st. 

Broad st. is paved from the Cen- 
tre Square to Vine st. 

All the streets running north wid 
south,, as far west as Eleventh st., 
and most of the intermediate and se- 
condary street, are paved in whole 
or in part, according to the extent 
of the improvements. 

What has very much contributed 
to the great extent of pavements 
within the last few years, has been, 
the enterprise, or, if you choose, 
the calculating spirit of some of our 
citizens, who, in order to procure 
pavements in front of their property, 
before the regular period arrived, at 


which they would be made by the 
public, have loaned the money to the 
councils, free of interest, for such a 
term as would be likely not to make 
them a public burthen before their 
regular turn. 

Thus, for the pavement of Ches- 
nut st., west of Broad st., the money 
was loaned by the owners of the 
property interested, for fourteen 
years, without interest. 

For the pavement of Walnut st., 
between Eleventh and Thirteenth 
streets, the money was loaned, 
without interest, for seven years; 
and so of other streets. 

Itis probable that further exten- 
sions of the pavements may be call- 
ed for in the present and ensuing 
years, upon the same principles of 
anticipation, and we hope that the 
councils will act upon a liberal sys- 
tem, and grant them, whenever the 
loan is for so long a period as to 
make it an advantagaeous contract 
for the city. It would not be difficult 
to show, that where a loan is fora 
long period, the increase of taxes 
upon the property paved, arising 
from improvements and its in- 
creased value, would produce an 
extra revenue to the city, more than 
sufficient to clear the city, the whole 
cost of the pavement. Should this 
be the case, what motive could 
there be for refusing so reasonable 


a request, as an offer to put money’ 


into the city treasury?—which un 
questionably would have been the 
case in several late arrangements. 

RarrLe.—Mrs. Sawyer respect- 
fully informs the ladies of Washing- 
ton, Georgetown, and the vicinity, 
that she intends raffling off the fol- 
lowing French Goods, Garniture, 
Muslins, &c.—Mrs. 8. will esteem 
ita favour if those ladies who may 
we disposed to enter their names, 
would call and gratify themselves 
by examining the articles previous 
to the time they will be raffled for. 

*.* Each chance will be Five 
DOLLARS. 
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Ohio Paper Currency.—Fre- 

quent inquiries are made by peo- 
- ple who have more paper of a cer- 
tain kind than they know what to 
do with, as to the standing of the 
banks. The following is the best ac- 
count we are able to give at pre- 
sent. 

Parkersburg Notes. —Good—for 
nothing, as they have been, and 
probably ever will be. A saddle- 
bags load of paper was distributed 
by two or three people, not a dollar 
of which, we believe, has ever been 
paid. 

Yew Salem, (Penn.)—--Gone, 
“hook and line,” and with it the re- 
putation of all those concerned in 
it; and in fact the persons of some of 
them. 

Granville.—The key lost! at least 
such was the report a few weeks 
since. It is hoped it will soon be 
found, as many good people have 
large quantities of paper, which they 
are desirous of returning to the bank 
for safekeeping. Though the credit 
of these notes is lost, fora while, we 
trust the directorshave not lost their 
honour. 

New Philadelphia Bank.—Ra- 
ther short for cash at present, but 
expecting a supply soon. 

Owl Creek.—This respectable 
institution still exists. We under- 
stand some of the stockholders ge- 
nerously offer fifty cents of good 
money for one dollar of Owl Creek 
—to pay their installments. 

Canton.—Not chartered by the 
legislature, but maintaining its crée- 
dit against all attacks. 

Mansfield.—Very scarce, and for 
a good reason too. A supply of pa- 
per is on its way from New York 
soon, when doubtless the public can 
be ** accommodated”’ if they wish to 
be. 

Virginia Saline.—As it was six 
months ago. 

Perryopolis, or Glass Bottle Bank 
—Broke! not even the pieces saved. 

New Salem, (Ohio.)—Down, and 
we hear of no effort to raise it. 

Steubenville, Farmers and Me- 
chanics.—Few in circulation. 


German Bank of Wooster.—Of 
“ questionable” stability at present. 
A few days will determine its real 
character. - 

A singular project has been under 
newspaper discussion in the state 
of Delaware. It is nothing less than 
the dissolution of that state, and the 
annexion of her present territory to 
one of her adjoining sister states. A 
writer in the Delaware Watchman 
pronounces that the people are ve- 
ry generally agreed in the atfirma- 
tive of the proposition; and calls on 
some able and influential men to 
step between him and his subject, 
‘and give not only a bare assent 
to the propriety of the measure, but 
be the means of carrying i into ef- 


Sect.” 


The Indian Trade.—The Detroit 
Gazette mentions the receipt of a 
communication by governor Cass, 
from the secretary of war, express- 
ing the determination of the presi- 
dent, that the Indian trade, within 
the territory of the United States, 
shall hereafter be enjoyed exclu- 
sively by the citizens of the same. 
This arrangement, involving as it 
does the peace and security of our 
whole north western frontier, will 
prove of great benefit to the United 
States, even in a national point of 
view. Hitherto the British North 
West Company have carried on this 
trade almost entirely; and the influ- 
ence of the British government, 
through this Company, was of ex- 
tent equal with the limits of the traf- 
fic. This important branch of com- 
merce, being in future in the hands 
of our own citizens, will, without 
doubt, have a most beneficial effect 
on the minds of the Indians, by in- 
fusing into them just ideas of the 
views of our government, and:of the 
extent of our power and resources. 

The legislature of New Jersey 
has abolished the imprisonment of 
females for debt. 

The legislature of Maryland has 
virtually abolished imprisonment for 
debt in that state. ; 
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Mineralogy.—A lecture, intro- 
ductory to a course, on mineralogy, 
was lately delivered by professor 
Cooper, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, toa very respectable au- 
dience. We do not mean to use the 
word respectable in the sense in 
which it is usually introduced into 
notices of this sort. But rather ap- 
ply it to the quality, than to the size, 
of the assembly. 

We should have been glad that a 
greater number of our fellow citi- 
zens had partaken of our entertain- 
ment. But we were gratified in ob- 
serving ladies and gentlemen of the 
first rank in the community—mani- 
festmg their claim to a place in the 
first rank of intelligence, by a pro- 
found ‘attention to a discourse on 
science. To those who can look 
back on the days that are gone by, 
it is a delightful prospect to see phi- 
losophy unlocking her cabinets to 
women as well as men, and both ad- 
mitted to the same classical ground. 
A few years ago, a modest woman 
would almost blush to listen to tech- 
nical language, lest she should be 
charged with pedantry: in this hap- 
py day it may issue from her own 
lips, without provoking a sneer. We 
rejoice in the change, and are per- 
fectly sure that knowledge will not 
make women less expert house- 
keepers—less attentive fnurses—or 
less dutiful wives. 

Believing aJl this, we shall be 
highly pleased to see the talents and 
industry of professor Cooper re- 
warded by the attendance of a nu- 
merous class. We donot mean to 
insist on the very great utility of 
mineralogy to all classes of society: 
but none will deny that every spe- 
cies of knowledge is useful; inas- 
much as it affords abundance of ra- 
tional pleasure for the present, and 
provides a resource against a multi- 
tude of evils. And of this interesting 
science especially, it may be sug- 
gested, that it has one advantage 
over many others that are daily of- 
fered to our notice—it has novelty 
_ to recommend it. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Breach of Promise of Marriage. 
—An action was tried before the su- 
preme court in Boston lately, for a 
breach of promise of marriage. The 
lady was plaintiff. Numerous letters 
of the defendant were read as evi- 
dence of the promise, and his subse- 
quent marriage with another, was 
the proof of the breach. The inti- 
macy of the parties had lasted three 
years. Both were of age at its com- 
mencement. The character of each 
was perfectly fair. The property of 
the defendant from 8 to 10,000 
dollars. The trial lasted aday. Ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, 1600 dollars da- 
mages. 

M. Levrat, a celebrated French 
chymist at Chatillon, has discovered 
that the seed of the yellow water flag 
of marshes, known to botanists by 
the name of Iris Pseudocerus, when 
dried by heat, and freed from the 
friable shell which envelops it, and 
then infused like coffee, produces a 
beverage similar to coffee, but much 
superior in taste and flavour. 


Merchants at the City of Wash- 
ington.—In an advertisement in one 


of the papers published at this splen- 

did metropolis, the ‘‘ city merchants” 

are informed that they can be sup- 

plied with any quantity of band-boz- 
es, &c. _ 

Connecticut Anccdote.—The fol- 
lowing anecdote occurred in one of 
the small cities of Connecticut. A 
worthy magistrate observing one of 
his neighbours profaning the Sab- 
bath, by walking back and forth be- 
fore his own house, very politély sent 
his little son with the laws of the 
state, requesting him to read a cer- 
tain passage therein; but the neigh- 
bour directed the lad to inform his 
father he could not break the Sab- 
bath by the study of the law on that 
day. 

= Swift had a great aversion 

“to angling. Being asked by a little 
girl what a fish red was, he replied, 
‘It means, my dear, a long stick, 
with a worm at one end, and a fool 
at the other.” 





